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The Arts in the Middle A ges 
and in the Renatssance.* 


a costly French work, in 
five quarto volumes, on 
the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, made its ap- 
pearance, under the aus- 
pices of M. Lacroix, who 
was assisted in its pro- 
duction by several French 
writers and artists of re- 
putation. From this hand- 
some work the same au- 
SNe thor has recently selected 
4 -|4 the sections relating to 

CVOer ws the arts; and these he 
has published in one bril- 
liantly illustrated quarto, 
under the title of “The 
Arts in the Middle Ages 
and at the Period of 
the Renaissance ;’ which 
volume is now translated 
for the benefit of the 
English public. And a 
very attractive, well- 
stored, skilfully-prepared volume, thanks to 
Mr. James Dafforne, the English public will find 
it to be. 

The arts which M. Lacroix discusses in it are 
many. He divides them into twenty sections, 
which we will enumerate that our readers may 
jadge at once of the comprehensiveness of the 
contents of his work. Beginning with furniture, 
he next treats of tapestry, then of ceramic art, 
arms and armour, carriages and saddlery, gold 
and silver work, horology, musical instruments 
playing-cards, glass-painting, fresco-painting, 
painting on wood, canvas, &c., engraving, sculp- 
ture, architecture, parchment and paper, manu- 
scripts, miniatures in manuscripts, bookbinding, 
till he arrives, finally, at printing. The order of 
this review of the arts is somewhat curious; 
but it is adopted, we presume, to bring into 
sequence those arts that have evolved into 
others, with their respective developments. The 
fact that the work was first published twenty 
years ago detracts only from its freshness. Views 
advanced in it, and information then furnished 
for the first time, have in the interval found very 
general acceptance. But they are none the less 
valuable on that account; and this new form 
will enable many to consider them to whom the 
five French quartos would be only as so many 
sealed vessels. In one instance, at least, an 
addition has been made to the original stock of 
facts, for among the illustrations is a reproduction 
of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s representation of a noble- 
man’s chamber in the fourteenth century, in his 
“ Dictionnaire Mobilier,” a work published subse- 
quently to that of M. Lacroix. In another, how- 
ever, a recent discovery that might well have 
been engrafted, has either been overlooked, or 
has not yet come to the knowledge of the author. 
We allude to the unravelling of the secret of the 
seat and source of the scarce Oiron faience, men- 
tioned by M. Burty in his work on the “ Chefs- 
d’couvre of the Industrial Arts,” and detailed in 
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these columns in our notice of Mr. Chaffers’s 
translation of that work. But, take it “all 
in all,” the merits outweigh drawbacks; and 
those wistfal of a dignified introduction to the 
circle of the industrial arts will do well to avail 
themselves of M. Lacroix’s presentation. 

The fourth century is fixed upon as the com- 
mencement of the period to be illustrated. 
Relics of this date are scarce; which fact is not 
so surprising as that there are any at all, per- 
haps; though we are apt to consider that we 
ought to account for it, when we remember the 
comparative profusion of Greek and Roman re- 
mains of an earlier time. The miniatures, too, 
in manuscripts, that furnish us with so many 
examples of ancient forms in furniture further 
on, are still scarcer at this date, two or three 
only being in existence. In the item of chairs, 
for instance, it is difficult to cite many specimens 
before the days of Charlemagne. St. Eloi, the 
celebrated bishop and worker in metals, is re- 
corded to have manufactured two gold state 
chairs for Clovis, and a gold throne for Dagobert. 
This last is supposed to be identical with the 
curule chair, called the Fauteuil de Dagobert, 
in gilt bronze, now in the Musée des Souverains, 
which was originally a folding-seat, to which the 
Abbé Suger, in the twelfth century, added a 
back and arms. M. Lacroix gives an illustration 
of it. For a second early example, he is driven 
to a miniature of the ninth or tenth century. 
In tables, there is the same dearth. Miniatures 
of the last-mentioned date are the earliest autho- 
rity. But the first example in the work before 
us shows the round table of King Artus of Brit- 
tany, from one of the fourteenth century, pre. 
served in the Imperial Library, Paris. This 
table is not round, in our acceptation of the term ; 
for though of a circular circumference, it has a 
circular space in the centre, in which the pages 
stood and waited upon the guests ; and for access 
to this centre there was, necessarily, a passage- 
way left in the circumference. The seats sur- 
rounding it appear to he fixtures, divided only 
from one another by elbow-pieces. Eleven 
figures are seated at the banquet represented, of 
whom five wear crowns, and a sixth has some 
ornamentation round his neck that looks exceed- 
ingly like another. Notwithstanding this dis- 
play of regal magnificence, a knife each is the 
only accommodation provided with which to 
partake of the meal; and the presence of two 
dogs, one of which is gnawing a bone, is another 
suggestive indication of rough manners. In 
kitchen contrivances and implements, too, there 
is a scarcity till we come to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Nevertheless, with selections from exam- 
ples of this and succeeding centuries, and notes 
of casual mention of articles of farniture by the 
early historians, poets, and romancers, a goodly 
group of facts is got together. 

The chapter on tapestry is well written and 
well illustrated. The association of this art 
with dames of the highest rank in all ages, gives 
it an additional interest. M. Lacroix brings for- 
ward instances in which the production of tapes- 
try and embroidered hangings was also carried 
on in ecclesiastical establishments, for the deco- 
ration of the churches attached tothem. But 
here, again, though we know that from the days 
of Minerva, downwards, the heroines of Homer 
and Roman ladies employed themselves on this 
work, the earliest specimens presented for our 
examination are three portions of the Bayeux 
tapestry, traditionally supposed to be the pro- 
duction of Queen Matilda, wife of William the 
Conqueror. The credit of this piece of work- 
manship,—which, though only 19 in. in height, is 
scarcely less, it will be remembered, than 212 ft. 
in length, and contains 530 figures,—is, however, 
transferred in the account of it to Leviet, 
one of the queen’s female embrojderers. We 
have a strong impression ourselves, founded 
on internal evidence, that the borders, at 





any rate, are not the work of women. Two 








specimens of fifteenth-century work, one from 
Berne and the other from Beauvais, are 
given with much brilliancy of colour, and an 
indentation of paper that produces an excellent 
representation of needlework. We quote a short 
passage from the historian of the monastery of 
St. Florent, at Saumur, which shows that tapestry, 
in the tenth century, was looked upon in the same 
light as painting and sculpture as a means of the 
internal decoration of churches :—“ In the time of 
the abbot Robert III. the vestry of the cloister 
was further enriched by magnificent paintings 
and pieces of sculpture, accompanied by legends 
in verse. The above-mentioned abbot, who was 
passionately devoted to similar works, sought 
for and purchased a considerable quantity of 
magnificent ornaments, embroidered with various 
devices. Among other objects he caused to be 
made two pieces of tapestry, of large size and 
admirable quality, representing elephants ; and 
these two pieces were joined together with a rare 
kind of silk by hired workers in tapestry. He 
also ordered two dorserets in wool to be manu- 
factured.”” English embroiderers, we must add, 
occupied a high place in those days, and great 
store was set by opus Anglicanum. 

We pass over the chapters on ceramic art, 
armour, and saddlery,—not because they are 
less attractively written than those we are about 
to speak of more especially, but merely on ac- 
count of the impossibility of noticing all. Those 
interested in the subjects weomit will be charmed 
with the care taken in the treatment of them, 
and with the profusion of examples with which 
they are illustrated. We turn to the accoant of 
works in silver and gold, because at the present 
day these are occupying a conspicuous rank in 
English endeavours to keep pace, if not to keep 
a-head, of European progress. The modern 
goldsmith is, or should be, an artist. Hear what 
his predecessor was in Mediwval times. The 
monk Theophilus, whose Latin treatise on the 
industrial arts of the twelfth century shows us 
so many pictures of art-workmen in the days of 
old, tells us that a goldsmith was a modeller, 
sculptor, smelter, enameller, jewel-mounter, and 
inlay-worker, or an expert in arts now divided 
into six distinct occupations. ‘ He had to cast 
his own models in wax, as well as to labour with 
his hammer, or embellish with his own graver ; 
he had to make the chalice, the vases, and the 
pyx, for the metropolitan churches, on which 
were lavished all the resources of art; and to 
produce, by the ordinary process of punching, 
the open-work, or the designs of copper, intended 
to ornament the books of the poor.” The gold- 
smiths of yore had both the patronage and the 
opposition of the church. Whilst one set of 
ecclesiastics spent all their oratory in tirades 
against luxury and riches of every description, 
another beautified the services with the greatest 
wealth they could accumulate. Though St. 
Boniface said bitterly and reproachfally, ““ Once 
golden priests used wooden chalices, now, on the 
contrary, wooden priests use golden chalices,” 
there were abbots, who, like Abbot Suger, of 
St. Denis, patronised the craftsmen who prodaced 
the golden chalices, and protected the more orna- 
mental of the industrial arts till they were past 
all danger of being extinguished by disregard. 
St. Eloi, the bishop and goldsmith, who was prime- 
minister to Dagobert I., whilst he worked in- 
cessantly for him, “assisted by his servant 
Thillon,” at the production of gold vases, 
enriched with precious stones, laid the foundation 
for the esteem in which the art was held in sub- 
sequent centuries. He decreed that goldsmiths 
should be of two orders,—religious and secular ; 
so that objects destined for the church should 
not be made by the same hands that formed 
those intended only for worldly purposes. The 
greatest integrity was called for, and generally 
speaking practised by the craft ; for the material 
in which they wrought was required to be of a 
legal and authenticated value; and all attempts 
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to depreciate it by unqualified practitioners were 
jealously exposed and punished. By virtue of the 
honourable position they enjoyed, they occupied 
the first place in the processions of the trades ; 
and in the wealthy Flemish cities even dictated 
the laws of the corporations. In Paris they 
clustered round the residence of St. Eloi, turning 
it into a quartier. They were exempt from the 
watch and all other feudal services ; and had the 
custody of all the gold and silver plate used by 
the city when its magnates entertained illus- 
trious guests, besides the privilege of carrying 
the canopy over the king’s heads on their 
accessions, and of walking, crowned with roses, 
as the shrine-bearers of St. Geneviéve, when 
her relics were used for miraculous purposes. 
Fine gold crosses, studded with gems of seventh- 
century workmanship, are illustrated. The 
votive crown of Suintila, king of the Visigoths 
from 621 to 631 ; the sword and diadem of Charle. 
magne, preserved in the Imperial treasury at 
Vienna; a Byzantine reliquary brought from 
Mount Athos; the altar of gold presented to the 
cathedral of Basle by the Emperor Henry II.; 
and an enamelled shrine in Limoges work, are 
further early specimens of the art shown. 
Specimens of the skill of St. Eloi, Benvenuto 
Cellini, and Pierre Raymond are also given. 
The author of this interesting section makes the 
remark that Claude Ballin, the inventor of silver 
furniture, was the last goldsmith ; and Pierre de 
Montarsy, who gave special attention to the 
cutting and mounting of precious stones, was the 
first jeweller. 

Sandials, water-clocks, hour-glasses, and then 
water-clocks with the addition of clogged wheels, 
are so many steps that bring us out of the old 
uncounted time to the court of Charlemagne, at 
which a present of a clock from a no less person- 
age than Aroun-al-Raschid made a great sensa- 
tion, for it was almost as wonderful as an 
Arabian night’s tale. Eginhard says it was 
brass, “ damaskeened with gold,and marked the 
hours on a dial. 
equal number of small iron bells fell on a bell, 
and made it sound as many times as the hour 
indicated by the needle. Twelve windows im- 
mediately opened, out of which were seen to 
proceed the same number of horsemen armed 
cap-d-pie, who, after performing divers evolu- 
tions, withdrew into the interior of the mechan- 
ism, and then the windows closed.’ The 
earliest mention of a striking clock occurs 
in the “ Usages de l’Ordre de Citeaux” of the 
twelfth century, in which the sacristan is in- 
structed to regulate the clock in such a manner 
that it may sound and awake him before matins ; 
and in another passage the lecture is ordered to 
be prolonged till “ the clock strikes ;” and from 
this point we are carefully convoyed through 
notes of most of the curious clocks that ancient 
ingenuity manufactured, and descriptions of the 
successive improvements that, like the “ Nurem- 
burg eggs” of Peter Hele, have resulted in so 
much convenience for all of us. Scarcely less 
curious than the celebrated Strasbourg clock is 
that which Henry II. had constructed for the 
chateau of Anet. At the recurrence of each 
hour a stag darts out of the mechanism, followed 
by a pack of hounds, but suddenly the hunt 
comes to a stop, and the stag strikes the hour 
with one of its feet. 

To these curiosities succeed musical instru- 
ments, with names that set us thinking of the 
Lament of Charlemagne and similar far-off and 
long-ago minstrelsy. We know the lyre, the harp, 
the lute, and the guitar; but how can we tell in 
their Medieval guise the cithern, the nable, the 
croute, the rote, the gigue, the viola, and mono- 
chord? Yet these are the instruments in the 
hands of kings and angels in miniatures, sculp- 
tures, and frescoes ; and not to know them is to 
be cut off from ‘many pleasant associations of 
idea. And thus it is we see, asin scores of other 
instances, how necessary it is that an artist, 
though he may occupy himself only with one art, 
should have a knowledge of all; and, looking 
further, how exceedingly useful a work of the 
comprehensive character of that under notice is 
likely to be to almost any one who may take it up. 

Then we come to playing-cards, elevated into 
cbjects of great interest through their con- 
nexions, engraving and printing. Our author 
thinks it settled now, by deductions made 
from investigations carried out by autiqua- 
rian scholars (though we do not), that playing- 
cards existed in India in the twelfth cen- 
tury; that the ancients played at games in 
which figures and numbers were represented on 
dice or tablets ; and that the games of cards and 
chess of modern times possess striking affinities 
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which prove their common origin, the one being 
associated with painting, the other with sculp- 
ture. The playing-cards of India were in fact 
but a transposition of the game of chess, the 
details differing, but the idea of war, carried on 
by stratagems and combinations, being dominant. 
St. Bernard inveighed against cards as he did 
against luxuries of every description. A card- 
maker came to him one day, after he had stirred 
up a great concourse of hearers to a pitch of 
zeal that induced them to bring their dice, chess, 
and cards, and burn them before his eyes, and, 
crying bitterly, told the austere regenerator that 
by ; utting an end to his trade he would reduce 
him to starvation. “If painting is all you are 
capable of,” replied the preacher, “ paint this 
picture.” And he placed in his hand a radiated 
sun with the monogram “I.H.S.” in the centre, 
which the card-maker copied to his satisfaction. 
The legend adds that this sign made his fortune, 
for St. Bernard adopted it as his device, and an 
immense number of copies of it were required. 
The transitions by which the present conven- 
tional figures on playing-cards have got their 
footing are gradual as well as curious; and are 
agreeably illustrated. There is disputable mat- 
ter in this section, but we may not go into it. 

In the account of glass-painting, we perceive 
M. Lacroix gives Albert Diirer credit for twenty 
windows in the church of the Old Temple, in 
Paris, most unreservedly. He says,—‘ The 
celebrated German did not work alone, other 
artists assisted him; and notwithstanding the 
devastations which took place during the Revo- 
lution, in many a church and mansion, traces of 
these skilful masters may still be found; their 
compositions, which are generally as well 
| arranged as they are executed, are marked with 

a tinge of German simplicity very suitable to 
_the pious nature of the subjects they represent.” 
| The chromolithograph of this section is a portion 
,of a window in the church of St. Gudule, 
| Brussels, representing Francis I. and Eleanor at 
their devotions: very telling, touching, and 
resplendent. 

As a chef-d’euvre of fresco painting, we are 
treated to a reproduction of the fresh bright 
greens and soft blues of “The Dream of Life,” 
from the Campo Santa of Pisa, that sunny picture 
of earthly happiness represented by youth, guiety, 
rich vestments, love-songs, musical instruments, 
falcons, dogs, and such accessories, which death 
is always threatening with a sweep of his wing. 
There are eight other frescoes illustrated in 
woodcuts selected with judgment. Paintings on 
canvas and wood are treated of ; and the various 
schools shown in eleven woodcuts. The painting 
attributed to Margaret Van Eyck, representing 
St. Catherine and St.Agnes, against a background 
lighted up with a sunset, is glowingly: chromoli- 
thographed. In speaking of engraving the author 
combats the impression that engraving on metal 
was derived from engraving on wood. No one, 
he says, who has any professional knowledge 
of the subject could believe this to be the case, 
because the processes are quite distinct, and 
must have been the result of two independent 
inventions. Whether the art was of Chinese or 
Egyptian invention he does not decide, but takes 
it up at its appearance in Western Europe in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. Among other 
illustrations of this subject is one of the scarce 
pieces by Bernard Milnet. Only six specimens 
of this engraver’s peculiar manner are known. 
He used neither lines nor cross hatching; but 
on & black ground made a powdering of white 
dots, varying in size according to the degree of 
light required. He is generally called the 
‘Master with the dotted backgrounds.” M. 
Lacroix throws a fiery brand into the circle of 
collectors by declaring that it is only by an error 
that Albert Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, and Lucas 
van Cranach, are counted engravers. There are 
engravings with their names attached, because 
they drew their drawings on the wood and signed 
them, and the engraver merely engraved these 
signatures as they did the rest of the pencilling. 
We must recommend him to the mercies of 
Received Opinion in this matter. 

But if we have found it difficult not to linger 
by the way as we have looked down the vistas 
that each section of the arts places before our 





| eyes, we find it still more so when we come to 


the history of Medizeval sculpture. From the 
day that Constantine was baptised by Sylvester 
in the porphyry font, with its watercourse and 
surrounding figures of silver, sculpture never 
rested. And-here we may read of its vigour, 
originality, powers of acceptation and expression 
on all subsequent centuries. Take the tomb of 
Dagobert, executed by order of St. Louis, in the 








Abbey Church of St. Denis.* Could aught in 
music or poetry exceed its delicacy and fancy ? 
On the tomb lies the dead king, crowned and 
robed, his eyes closed, his hands folded in instant 
prayer. At his head and at his feet stand two 
crowned and gracefally-draped figures, on eternal 
guard. Filling the wall space of the arched 
superstructure, is a panel with three tiers of 
sculpture representing the king, dead and nude, 
carried away by demons in an infernal bark on 
an infernal sea, and his rescue by angels and 
the fathers of the Church. Is not this a por. 
traiture of Christian hope and fear deftly 
modelled by Imagination? Benign and beauti- 
ful, too, is a representation of St. Eloi, as patron 
of goldsmiths and farriers, in the Church of 
Notre Dame d’Armangon, at Semur, Burgundy, 
another illustration. And while all deserves 
praise, more praiseworthy still is Jean Cousin’s 
alabaster statue of Philip Chabot, Admiral of 
France, with his war-gear by his side, on his 
coach. It is another advantage of a work of an 
international character like that before us, that 
specimens of art are brought from out-of-the- 
way places before us, which, otherwise, many 
would probably never see. 

The same reflection occurs to us as we turn 
over the pages devoted to architecture. Many 
traverse France from Calais to Marseilles a 
score of times, and never go off their route, to 
visit the generous, mellow, storied, sculp- 
tured church of Notre Dame la Grande of Poic- 
tiers. But here they may scrutinise it ; its carved 
arches, with their low soft curves; its tiers of 
niches, with a figure in each; its short scaled 
and cone-shaped roofs. We may contrast its 
marvellous crumbling richness with the plain- 
ness, or bareness, of the Rhenish Norman style 
of Mayence Cathedral, where the turrets are 
tall and attenuated ; the doorways taciturn and 
barren; the windows blanks; but where addi- 
tional height and size tell of power and grasp.f 
And in the fac-simile of a miniature drawn with 
the pen, taken from a Bible of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the Imperial Library, Paris, we may 
see the Norman masons at work upon them, all 
bareheaded, in short tunics, lifting the stones, 
ascertaining the level of a course, and using 
both mallet and trowel. Thus, not only may we 
transport ourselves into remote places, but into 
remote times, by the simple process of turning 
over a page. Twelfth and thirteenth century 
architecture is illustrated by Notre Dame, Paris, 
and Amiens Cathedral: that of the fourteenth 
century not so happily by the “saloon of the 
the schools, Oxford.” In the ancient castle of 
Marcoussis, near Rambouillet, we are shown one 
of those square edifices with circular towers with 
peaked caps at the angles, rising out of a deep 
moat that the tapestry-workers loved todepicture. 
For further illustrations of French castellated 
architecture, there are the Castle of Coucy in its 
ancient state from a thirteenth-century minia- 
ture; theCastle of Vincennes, in the seventeenth 
century ; the Tour de Nesle, that formerly occu- 
pied the site of the Exchange in Paris, and 
the fortified gates of Moret and Provins. There 
are two buildings that must always appear in 
all works of architecture, and they are here,— 
St. Peter’s, Rome, and the Alhambra, Granada. 
The thoroughly French buildings, chiteaux, are 
represented by that of Chambord, with its 
ancient moat, a truly kingly pile. It is refreshing 
to read, in these days of contracts and cheap 
schemes, of such a decree as the following, issued 
by the magistrates of Florence, in 1294:— 
“ Forasmuch as it is in the highest degree 
prudent for a people of illustrious origin to pro- 
ceed in their affairs in such manner that their 
public works may cause their grandeur and 
wisdom to be aeknowledged, the order is given 
to Arnolfo, master-architect of our town, to 
make plans for repairing the Church of Santa 
Maria, with the greatest and most lavish magni- 
ficence, so that the skill and prudence of men 
may never invent, nor ever be able to under- 
take, anything more important or more beau- 
tifal.” Alas! for the shortness of human life. 
Though the master-architect designed such an 
unsurpassable restoration, it was not given to 
him to be able to carry it out; nor to his suc- 
cessor, Giotto; nor to his successor, Orcagna; 
not until a fourth master, Brunelleschi, had taken 
the task in hand was it accomplished. Alas! 

“The work of the copyist” (we are quoting 
Alcuin, by way of introduction to a word or two 
about manuscripts) “is a meritorious work 
which is profitable to the soul; while the work 
of the ploughman is profitable only to the belly.” 





* See p, 249, t See p. 246. 
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And the monks copied and copied with Christian 
zeal. Those who could not write occupying 
themselves with binding. Only middle-aged 
men, trustworthy and carefal, were approved as 
copyists of the Gospels, Psalter, and Missal, for 
fear of verbal errors; and the greatest of the 
great considered copying a privilege. Charle- 
magne copied Origen’s work, and introduced as 
he wrote, his genius cropping out even in this 
particular, those useful signs, the comma and 
full-stop. Religious sentiment and writing were 
so blended that a saying took wing, “ To write 
like an angel.” The different characters used, 
shown in fac-similes from pale and precious 
manuscripts, cover eight pages. We must pass 
on to the miniatures with which some of them 
are adorned. As we have said, those previous 
to‘the eighth century are exceedingly rare. One 
is shown from the Virgil in the library of the 
Vatican, of the third or fourth century; another 
Virgil, presented to the pope, constitutes pro- 
bably the only other specimen of this early date. 
The capital letters only were embellished by 
caligraphy in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries these 
were painted, and formed of combinations 
of birds, fishes, beasts, and foliage. A book of 
the Gospels, said to have belonged to Charle- 
magne, now in the library of the Louvre, far- 
nishes the first attractive miniature; and the Com- 
mentaries of Gregory Nazianusthesecond,wherein 
is represented the consecration of a bishop. As 
well as good examples, the writer has shown one 
base one. Nothing could be devised more absurd 
and laughter-moving than a barbarous miniature 
of the beginning of the eleventh century, repre- 
senting the solemn scene of the crucifixion, which 
is removed, as he declares, even from the instinct 
of drawing. On the other hand, few art-objects 
could be more minutely clever and dainty than a 
later miniature, taken from Froissart’s chronicles, 
rendering the coronation of Charles V., of France. 
Borders from French and Italian MSS. furnish 
many curious combinations; but, perhaps, the 
greatest curiosity shown us in this collection is a 
miniature, painted by Giulio Clovio, taken from 
Dante’s “ Paradise,” representing the poet and 
Beatrice transported to the moon, the abode of 
women devoted to chastity. There is the moon, 
full, pale, and placid; and across its large and 
gentle features walk Dante and Beatrice to meet 
a group ofsweet-faced women waiting to welcome 
them on one of its round soft cheeks. The 
“ Hours” of Anne de Bretagne furnish a beauti- 
ful Annunciation, in which a white-winged and 
white-robed angel appears to Mary, also white- 
robed, in a gallery of grey and chocolate set off 
with scarlet. 

In 1299, there were, in all Paris, but seven- 
teen bookbinders by trade. The reason of this 
small number was that copyists bound their 
own books, or had them bound in their own 
monasteries. Tritheimius said of his monks :— 
* Let that one fasten the leaves together, and 
bind the book with boards. You, prepare those 
boards ; you, dress the leather; you, the metal 
plates which are to adorn the binding.” Thus it 
came to pass that there was but little occupation 
for bookbinders beyond the walls of the convent, 
till after the invention of the printing - press. 
The inventories of the libraries of the dukes of 
Burgundy and the kings of France tell of 
volumes bound in leather, velvet, silk, and 
camlet. And though we have come to the extent 
of our limits, we must note a small book, as a 
sample of many others, with a binding orna- 
mented with gold and fifty-eight large pearls, 
which was kept by its ducal owners, of the 
House of Burgundy, in a camlet case embellished 
with one large pearl and a cluster of small ones. 
In those days, too, some books were furnished 
with “a little silver-gilt instrument for turning 
over the leaves.” They were weighty leaves, 
we must remember. One of Petrarch’s books, 
of his own copying, was so ponderously bound 
that it frequently fell out of his hand on to his 
leg; which it injured so seriously that it was 
feared he would have to have it amputated. 
Another poet has asked,— 
wn 7 wget be know what comes after, who knoweth 
With his question we close our recommendation 
of this volume, so pleasantly filled with word of 
what has been before; and therefore with sugges- 
tions of what may be done hereafter. 








Art-Union of London.—lIt will be seen from 
our advertising columns that the subscription- 
list of the Art-Union closes on Thursday next. 





GLASGOW, SANITARY AND SOCIAL: 
A GLANCE.* 


RESUMING our observations, we would parti- 
cularly direct the attention of the civic 
authorities of Glasgow to another noted but 
neglected quarter of the town. Drygate is 
well known by name. The Necropolis overlooks 
it, and there is a cold, damp sweat upon its tiles 
and pavements. Verily this quarter is on its 
way to the sepulchre, and a funereal moan is in 
the voice of its inhabitants. The Drygate is 
rather a damp gate, and were it not for its long 
undulating base, which accelerates its drainage, 
Drygate would be a wet place indeed. A bad 
road and footpaths are here ; houses are propped, 
and the property does not seem to be very 
valuable. Yet there are good houses about, but 
they are in bad company. A lodging-letting 
colony are squatted down here, and their cipher 
certificates of authority are nailed like “ Notices 
to Quit’ on their door. These numerals tell of 
the number of cubic feet of air within, but they 
are silent about its density. As they comply 
with the local Act as to space, they stand upon 
their right to drive a coach-and-six through other 
clauses. But hold. They are poor, and they are 
struggling hard for a living. Why does not the 
Corporation help them to ply their calling with 
decency, by keeping their neighbourhood clean ? 

We wind round by Lady’s Well, and its houses 
are on a par with the last-named. Here, in an 
angle, niched into the churchyard-wall,a fountain, 
in shape like a sepulchral urn, isseen. The fount 
of inspiration, however, is dry here. Nothing 
wells forth, as far as we cansee. An inscription 
above tells us, in pretentious wording, that “ The 
Lady’s Well” was erected, in pursuance of the 
request of the citizens of Glasgow, in 1833. How 
long its waters contributed to their health we do 
not know; but this we do know, that the angle 
of a churchyard wall, above which rise several 
feet of dripping clay, and over which peep 
sundry and several tombstones, was not a very 
meet spot for a public fountain. The old 
rivalet that sweeps between the High Kirk and 
the Necropolis dashes its muddy waters onward 
here, utilised by millers and others, and catching 
in its course many slimy and sluggish sewers, 
reeking with filth, No improvement is dis- 
cernible here; not a bit. The sides of this 
streamlet, which could be embanked, are jagged, 
broken, and loathsome to the sight. It could be 
made a pleasure to look upon; but far better 
that this running sink should be now covered 
over. It disappears under the Gallowgate, and 
finally empties itself in the Clyde. 

Not far off from the quarters we have been 
describing we examined some houses in course of 
construction. They are on a par with the im- 
proved dwellings we have already described in 
the beginning of this article. 

Some of the “ flats” are apportioned into six 
rooms; @ room and kitchen for each separate 
family, with a water-closet for the use of every 
three families. Some of the flats here have a 
one-room accommodation for families, with the 
usual partitioned niche in the corner for the bed. 

The character of the carpentry or joiners’ 
work of these four or five story flats needs no 
description. It might have been executed by an 
amateur casual. The mason and the plasterer 
do the principal work, and when the sashes are 
hung, the doors hinged, and the painter has put on 
the priming, the flats are ready for their victims. 
Ere their final finishing, their first tenant often 
pays nature’s debt and the poor-rate together. 

What we would advocate for the working and 
middling classes of Glasgow is a number of self- 
contained houses—houses built to accommodate 
one or two families at most. There should at 
least be three rooms for each family, two rooms 
and a kitchen, with washhouse, privy, ashpit, and 
soon. These could be cheaply built in or about 
Glasgow, and the material might be either brick 
or concrete. 

For building with the latter material Glasgow 
affords rare facilities because of the number of its 
foundries and iron works, which have any amount 
of waste in the form of calcined cinder or shingle. 
It is as hard as granite, and admirably adapted 
for the purpose of concrete dwellings. We throw 
out the hint, and would be glad to see the waste 
of smelting-houses and furnaces utilised for some 
good end. 

Improved dwellings for the poor are a neces- 
sity, and they will have to be erected if Glasgow 
wishes to escape a serious epidemic some day 
or other. 





* See p, 218, ante, 





No excuse at all can exist for not having a 
thorough system of drainage in operation in 
Glasgow. No engineering difficulty exists to 
prevent the accomplishment of that and the 
continuance of a perfect and unfailing water 
supply. The city railways are pushing forward, 
and it will not be very long before they are con- 
nected at both sides of the river, with all the 
existing lines. A central station will be in 
Dunlop-street, on the site of the old Theatre 
Royal; and the old Glasgow University, in the 
High-street, will be another terminus. 

The new bridge at the Jail-square, leading 
from the Saltmarket to the south side, has not 
progressed much as yet. The abutment pier, 
on the north side, is in course of erection. The 
removal of the old bridge occupied considerable 
time. A temporary one of timber supplies the 
place of the demolished bridge. A little lower 
down the river, the Union Railway crosses the 
Clyde. It is an iron lattice bridge, supported on 
six pairs of columns, the lower half being iron, 
the upper half granite. There is little beauty 
about the design, but it is constructed suffi- 
ciently strong to serve its useful purpose. 

“ Paddy’s Market,” a series of clothes-stalls 
that formerly existed off the Saltmarket and 
opposite to the Jail-square, is now upon the 
square, or, rather, should we say, it is on a por- 
tion of Glasgow-green. A wooden enclosure, 
within which are sheds with a number of central 
and side stalls, now constitutes the famous 
‘*Paddy’s Market.” Here may be seen for 
exhibition and sale the cast-off garments of the 
British and Continental public. The man who, 
short of cash and circumscribed in income, 
could not pick up a second-hand suit here, “ quite 
as good as new,” must be hard to please. Here 
are pants, knickerbockers, knee breeches, mole- 
skins, corduroys, tweeds, black cloth, blue and 
iron grey ; inexpressibles of every shape, size, and 
twill; and, as for coats, there are whitneys, 
kerseymere, Irish frieze, Meltons, alpacas, High- 
land plaid, shooting, fishing, walking, riding, 
eating, and drinking coats,—and last, though 
not least, some of the identical swallow-tail 
pattern, with brass buttons, which the immortal 
Paddy himself is said to have worn on the 
memorable occasion “ when he took it off” and 
dragged it through Donnybrook fair, daring the 
dastardly Sassenach to tread on the tail of it. 
Paddy’s Market in Glasgow is a study. Petti- 
coat-lane in London is noways like it. It 
stands alone, unequalled and unexampled, as a 
rendezvous for the pawned, pilfered, and cast-oft 
raga of the world. 

We are almost tempted to say that, after a 
careful consideration of the sights and scenes 
we witnessed in many parts of Glasgow, it out- 
Herods all other cities and towns in Great 
Britain for the terrible sin of chronic and 
sottish drunkenness. Liverpool is the only 
English town which can bear any approach, 
comparatively speaking, with Glasgow. You 
can scarcely pass at night through the High- 
street or the Saltmarket, or even Argyll-street 
or the Cross, without being stumbled against by 
a drunken man or @ raving woman, whom drink 
has transformed into a maniac. It would be 
difficult to decide, of the two classes of the 
labouring population of Glasgow, which, whether 
the low Scottish element or the low Irish element, 
is the worst. The former drinks more to him- 
self,—muddles more; the latter is gregarious, 
and he likes a little excitement, call it noise or 
fan if you will. 

To the most common observer a look into the 
faces of the working population in the low 
quarters of Glasgow will exhibit. the effects of 
the evil we are describing. Pallid, pinched, 
and cadaverous looks, bent forms, sunken eyes, 
a trembling gait, an absence of all manly spirit 
and animation,—this is a true picture of what 
may be read in the faces of many of the working 
folk and others in the low quarters of Glasgow. 
It is nowise overdrawn ; it is a real, not an ideal, 
picture ; and we would wish, for various reasons, 
we could honestly say otherwise. 

We will adduce an instance in corroboration 
of what we write about the drunkenness of 
Glasgow. We have it from a police official. 
From one court alone in Glasgow, within a week, 
there were upwards of 171. paid in fines in 
police-court cases; and perhaps we overstate the 
fact if we say that in this particular court 
there are twenty families. Think of what 171. 
might have done for the well-being of these 
wretched families, husbands, and wives, and 
children. Is it not a fact known to all men of 
the world that bad and wretched homes are 
often the cause of driving men into the public- 
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house for the sake of company, and temporary 
heat and comfort? Few like to sit down 
in narrow, darksome rooms, amid equalling 
infants and often squalid misery, while the 
price of the pot of ale or glass of whiskey can 
be equeezed out of the weekly hoard. There 
are some of our working men who will satisfy the 
craving for drink, though they should run the 
risk of feeling the pinch of hunger. 

Improve their dwellings, say we; build them 
homes fit to live in, give them proper breathing 
spaces, and a plentiful supply of pure water and 
pure air, and we venture to say the number of 
drunkards will be less. 

Confining our remarks to Glasgow, and looking 
upon its present state, one is almost tempted to 
say that the institution of a number of hospitals 
for the reclamation and cure of drunkards would 
be a very laudable undertaking. With all her 
temperance societies, temperance hotels, and 
temperance lecturers, Glasgow, as we have 
already said in other words, is the most intem- 
perate city under the English crown. 

A few words now about what more intimately 
concerns our constituency. Glasgow is growing 
rapidly within as well as without. House-build- 
ing is going on; the University is being erected ; 
and public works as well as private are being pro- 
jected. Capital and labour are again in contact, 
and as the demand increases for the former, the 
workman is seizing his opportunity, and turn- 
ing to his advantage for the moment. The 
employer has his hands full, and so much work 
has to be executed in Glasgow this year, that 
something must be sacrificed on the score of 
expediency. The ship-building business on the 
Clyde is pretty brisk, and there is always some- 
thing to be done in this line on the river. 

In our rapid survey of Glasgow, sanitary and 
social, we have endeavoured to note faithfully 








tain practical points which are necessary to the 
full understanding, even of the artistic portion 
of the subject we are considering. 

In the earlier forms of vaulting, the entire 
strength lay in the continuous arched surface, 
which was constructed of brick or of stone, or 
of rubble bonded at intervals with brick or 
stone; the rubble or stone being often of the 
cellular material called tufa, which was much 
used by the early builders on account of its 
lightness as well as the tenacity with which it 
united itself to the cement. 

Transverse ribs were next introduced at 
intervals to strengthen the wider spaces; and, 
at a later period, the angles were similarly 
fortified. 

These ribs, in early examples, sprang dis- 
tinctly as separate arches from the impost, the 
vaulting passing over them. At a later period 
—even in round-arched vaulting—we find the 
practice coming into vogue of uniting the ribs, 
and even the springers of the vauiting itself by 
cutting them at the base out of the same blocks 
of stone. We see an early specimen of this in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church. 

When the ribs became more numerous it often 
occurred that five or even eight of them had to 
spring from one group of capitals; and at times 
three at least (and subsequently more) from a 
single capital. It is clear that in such cases the 
three or more distinct forms could scarcely retain 
their separate existence, but that they must be 
united in their lower portions in a single block, 
and that their forms would, more or less, die one 
into another. Though we can trace this process 
in Norman work, it was not completely esta- 
blished till some time later. 

It will be better understood by means of 
a figure, in which a transverse rib, two dia- 
gonal ribs, and two wall ribs meet at their 
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our few sparks of light to make the picture | above the springing; and so far as it reaches, 
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that should be attempted to reverse it. “ Let | 


Glasgow flourish.’ But that she may do so, 
Glasgow must be cleansed. 

Glasgow at this moment is bearing the criminal 
burden of about 700 professional thieves, in 
addition to those of her own indigenous popula- 
tion, who ply that trade whenever and wherever 
they can. This datum we have from an official 
of the detective department. The law that is in 
force in England, which gives power to arrest 
suspects who are known to profess the thieves’ 
calling, and to question them as to their modes of 
life and labour, does not apply to Scotland at pre- 
sent. The consequence is, that an exodus of the 
thieving fraternity has taken place from the sister 
kingdom, and thieves ply their trade here with 
impunity so long as they are undetected, though 
known to the police as swell-mobsmen and 
evildoers. Add to these facts the number of 
30,000 who get drunk, or goto bed drunk, every 
Saturday night in Glasgow, and we have an 
appalling statement of. the social and sanitary 
condition of the great commercial city on the 
banks of the Clyde. The death-rate of the city 
has swelled to such enormous proportions that a 
panic is beginning to seize on the mind of the 
sober-minded citizens, and has spurred them at 
last to the necessity of public meetings to draw 
attention to, and to take steps to remedy, this 
terrible evil. 








PROFESSOR SCOTT ON ARCHITECTURE, 
AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Lecture III.* 


My last lecture brought the subject of vaulting 
to its full functional development,—that which 
contains all elements whose origin can be traced 
to the demands of utility, but none which have 
been introduced purely for decorative purposes. 
In my present lecture I must supplement what 
I then treated of with some cases of its applica- 
tion which I had not then time to detail, and 
then proceed to carry on my subject into its more 
distinctly decorative developments. 

Before, however, I proceed further, it may be 
advantageous—though construction does not, 
perhaps, come within the range of lectures in 
this Academy, excepting so far as it exercises an 
influence upon form—to say a few words on cer- 
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which is often some 8 ft. or 10 ft. in height, they 
cannot possess an individual existence. To this 
height, then, it is customary to build the group 
of ribs in horizontal courses, and only to com- 
mence the radiating arch-joints where the ribs 
clear themselves one from another, which usually 
occurs at one level, though in vaults of great 
irregularity one rib often clears itself at a lower 
level than another. 

In setting out the relative position of the 
ribs upon the common springing level, great 
skill and judgment are requisite, or they will 
clear themselves one of another so irregularly 
as to cause great difficulty and needless twist- 
ing in the filling in of the vaulting surface. 
If you set out on plan the side lines of two 
ribs, and lay down the true position of the 
mouldings of one of them, it is clear that, if the 
curvature of both were equal, the second rib 
should be set out with its back line at an equal 
distance from the points at which the plans of 
the adjoining lines would intersect; for, in 
following the curve, both would at a given height 
reach a point vertically over that intersection, 
and so the filling in would have a proper starting- 
point, which would not be the case if they 
reached that vertical line at different heights. 
As, however, the diagonal rib (where the ridges 
are level) has to travel farther to reach a given 
height, its springing section has to beset further 
back to make it reach the vertical line over this 
point of intersection at an equal level with the 
transverse rib. The wall rib in a square vault 
would be similarly placed with the transverse 
rib; but in an oblong vault, as it would travel a 
less distance to reach a given level, its springing 
section must be placed forwarder than that of 
the transverse rib, and, of course, greatly for- 
warder than the diagonal. This is easily adjusted 
by drawing the curve of the back of the rib, 
whose position is first determined, drawing 
against it the vertical line of its intersection 
with the next rib, and then, from the apex point 
of the adjoining rib, to draw its curve through 
the point of intersection, which will give on the 
springing line the distance dackward or forward 
at which the springing section of that rib should 
be placed. 

The ribs of all vaulting of early date are 
equare and flat at the back ; the vaulting, which 
is often very thick, passing over and resting upon 
their backs. In later works the ribs were usually 
deeper from intrados to extrados, and were 
notched, or as it is technically called, “ rebated,” 





to receive the vaulting, or at least the lower 
part of its thickness; for where the surface was 
not intended to be plastered, the wrought stone- 
work was often a thin casing covered over above 
by a thicker mass of rough work. The curvature of 
the courses of wrought stone enabled them to 
be set without the use of continuous timber 
centering, and this inner facing, once finished, 
would itself form a substantial centering for the 
outer rough vault. 

At a later period this outer thickness was 
dispensed with as a superfluous load. In all cases 
the hollow space against the wall behind was 
filled in solid to a certain height to strengthen 
the haunches ef the vault. 

The ribs now became beautifully moulded, and 
sometimes decorated with carving. In early 
works, as at St. Cross, St. Peter’s, Oxford, St. 
Joseph’s Chapel at Glastonbury, and in the aisles 
at Canterbury, the old Norman chevron was con- 
tinued in the ribs. The meetings and inter- 
sections of the ribs at their apex were usually 
ornamented with bosses, and beautifully carved. 
These bosses assumed many varieties of form— 
sometimes a small rosette, or a little tuft of 
foliage, merely to decorate the centre of the in- 
tersection without covering the mouldings; some- 
times the mouldings themselves return round a 
central opening, with or without foliage ; some- 
times a head of part of a figure was added to 
the last-named form in each angle, nearly at the 
plane of vaulting; sometimes beneath such 
moulded boss a disk was attached with or with- 
out foliage, as if to form a cover to the central 
opening; indeed, it was occasionally actually 
the moveable cover of such an opening. In 
England the usual form isa group of foliage 
covering the intersection, and frequently contain- 
ing figure sculpture. Westminster Abbey fur- 
nishes admirable examplesboth of the foliated and 
sculptured bosses of which I exhibit some casts. 

As regards the intermediate surfaces of the 
vaulting, a curious difference is found to obtain 
between the methods adopted in France and 
in England. 

In France the courses of stone run parallel to 
the ridges, as would naturally suggest itself 
from the original intersecting vaults ; while in 
England they take an irregular direction, as if 
suggested by placing them at right angles to an 
imaginary centre line of each triangular space, 
though really deviating much and irregularly from 
such a rule. 

The French seem much offended by the ap- 
pearance of the English system; and I remember 
feeling in the same way when I first saw the 
French method. The latter seems to throw 
undue pressure on the diagonal ribs, while the 
English mode appears to throw it more equally 
on all the ribs; throwing it, in fact, down into 
the direction of their meeting point. 

I will now describe a form of vaulting which, 
though it originated during the round-arched 
period, seems more properly to belong to that 
now under consideration. We have seen that 
the arches of churches were frequently arranged 
in pairs; the piers alternating in size and 
design. Supposing each arch to be about half the 
width of the nave, each pair of arches would 
form a square on the plan; and, thoagh such a 
square space may be, and often was, divided into 
two oblongs in the vaulting, it is equally natural 
to vault it asa single square. As, however, this 
leaves the alternate piers unrepresented in the 
vaulting, it became frequent to carry across 
from this intermediate pier a sirgle transverse 
rib crossing the diagonals at their point of inter- 
section, and between it and those diagonals to 
introduce oblique vaulting cells, whose ridges 
strike from the centres of the half-bays to the 
point of intersection. : 

Dr. Whewell, followed by Professor Willis, has 
given this the name of “ sexpartite” vaulting, 
ordinary vaulting being quadripartite, as having 
four cells. It is obvious that, in a square baild- 
ing of two bays on each of its sides, this may be 
carried out on all four sides, and thus become 
an octopartite vault; or, as in the aisles of 
Lincoln Cathedral, it may be adopted on one 
side only, and so be quinquepartite. 

These forms of vaulting were most frequent 
during the transitional period; that is to eay, 
during the latter part of the twelfth century. 
Thus it is used in the work of William of Sens, 
at Canterbury, and by Bishop Hugh at Lincoln, 
and preparations were made for it at St. David's. 
It was, however, continued at Lincoln in the 
great transept, and in the aisles of the nave, 
which are of later date ; and we have a beantifal 
instance of it at Westminster, as late as 1250, in 
the Chapel of St. Faith. 
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The same principle was applied, in a varied 
form, at the east end of the Priory Church at 
Tynemouth, where, though the bays have ordi- 
mary vaulting, the eastern wall is divided into 
three parts, corresponding with the windows, 
over which cells of vaulting are formed, con- 
verging to the intersecting point of the com- 
partment. 

Curiously enough, we find the same arrange- 
ment repeated a century and a quarter later in 
the crypt of St. Stephen’s Chapel, in the Palace 
of Westminster. 

In the Lady Chapel at Auxerre the same idea 
is carried out still farther, the vaulting, square 
in plan, having two of its sides divided into two 
cells each, as on the sexpartite principle, and 
the other two into three each, as those above re- 
ferred to, making in all a decapartite vault. If 
all sides had the threefold division, it would 
— become dodecapartite, or a vault of twelve 
cells. 

M. Viollet Le Duc gives a curious instance of 
sexpartite or septipartite vaulting united with 
another form, for which I know no definite name, 
bat which is itself a union of the groined vault 
with what I have elsewhere called the square 
dome. 

I will describe the last-named vault by a com- 
parison between those of two corresponding 
chapels near the west end of Lincoln Cathedral, 
to the right and left of the nave. 

The two chapels are alike in plan,—an oblong, 
each side of which is divided into two arches. 
They only differ in that one has a central pillar 
and the other has none. The one is simply 
divided into four groined vaults on the most 
customary principle. The other is similarly 
vaulted up to the line of the square, the angles 
of which would be represented by the four bosses 
of the first-named vaults; but from thence the 
diagonal ribs, instead of returning downwards 
on to a central pillar, continue to rise till they 
meet in the middle poiat of the chapel. This 
upper portion, therefore, is the top of a square 
dome; and the whole vault may be described as 
& square dome penetrated on each side by two 
Welsh groined cross-vaults. This combination 
ig common in the vaulting under central towers, 
as at Lincoln and York; though in these cases 
the central portion is bounded by a strongly- 
marked horizontal line defining the boundary 
of the half-groins below, and the sqaare dome 
above. In the chapel I have been describing 
there is no such boundary line, but the groining 
compartments continue till they meet in a point 
at the top. This system may be carried ont with 
any number of bays; and we have in the chapter- 
house at York an instance of its application to 
an octagon. The plan of the vaulting there is 
identical with that of Westminster or Salisbury, 
but the portion inclosed within the inner octagon, 
instead of turning down to the central pillar, 
runs up to the point at which all the arched lines 
would meet in the centre. 

The relation between the vaulting of the 
chapter-houses of York and Westminster is, in 
fact, the same as that between the two chapels 
at Lincoln just described. In each case we see 
how similar forms may be covered over with 
vaulting nearly identical in plan—with or with- 
out a central pillar at pleasure. 

There is a parallel case in the crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral, in which the compartment is divided 
on three of its sides into two, and on the other 
into three arches. 

This crypt is a work in which the architect 
would appear to have revelled in self-sought 
perplexities, and to have solved them, one after 
another, with singular success. 

The portion of the crypt which represents the 
choir overhead is really one of the most lively 
and amusing pieces of vaulting I know. It con- 
sists of ten bays; and, as the east end is neces- 
sarily divided into two bays for the support of 
those above, nothing would have been more 
natural than to have placed an intermediate row 
of colamns down the centre, dividing the whole 
into two ordinary ranges of vaulting. But no, 
the architect would have lost his fun by any 
such common-place scheme, and we should have 
lost a very pretty and instructive puzzle. 

Beginning at the east end, he first cut off a 
space two bays long, then a second of three bays 
long, then a single bay, then another space of 
three bays ; and, finally a single bay at the west 
end; while to each of his groups of three bays, 
he gave a central column, and repeated the 
three-fold division on its east and west sides. 
These square spaces, then, each of whose sides 
is divided into three, became the key-notes of 
his scheme, and most ingeniously and peautifully 





he vaulted them. The principle followed is 
really, however, nothing more than an adapta- 
tion of the ordinary mode of dividing a square 
into four smaller squares of groining to a space 
whose sides are divided into three instead of two. 
The central square resting on the column re- 
mains unaltered, but the sides have each three 
cells, the transverse ribs from the central 
column being bi-furcated as its apex, and instead 
of going across to an opposite pillar, spreading, 
right and left, to the two pillars; and while the 
main diagonal ribs remain unaltered. These 
are met at their apex by half-diagonals coming 
obliquely from the same pillars in the sides. 
The result is a star-like arrangement of an 
exceedingly pleasing, though at first sight intri- 
cate character. 

Adjoining one of these beautiful squares comes 
the compartment first alluded to. It is a very 
parallel case to that last described. On three 
sides it is the same as the Lincoln chapel, with 
a portion of a square dome instead of a central 
column (excepting only that this has the bound- 
ary line), while the fourth side, having three 
divisions instead of two, is dealt with precisely 
as has been described in the preceding case. 
Amongst these intricate compartments are 
alternated single bays, each divided transversely 
into three squares of ordinary groining; and the 
perplexity of the effect of the crypt arises not so 
much from the difficulty of any of the forms of 
vaulting, as from the constant change from one 
form to another, no two adjoining divisions being 
alike. The whole is carried out with excellent 
detail, and forms a most beautiful and interest- 
ing interior. 

The subject of puzzles in vaulting suggests a 
notice of that of the choir at Lincoln, where 
the architect (De Noyes) seems to have put him- 
self out of the way to make an easy matter 
difficult ; for, instead of groining his oblong bays 
in the usual way, he has made each cell strike 
obliquely to points dividing the central ridge of 
the bay into three equal parts; so that neither 
the cells nor the diagonal ribs from either side 
ever meet one another, but each cell is met by an 
intermediate or an oblique transverse rib from 
the opposite side. Professor Willis, in his peri- 
patetic lecture there in 1848, called the architect 
“a crazy Frenchman,” it being then thought 
that he had been brought over by Bishop Hagh 
of Burgundy; but it has since been discovered 
that he was a member of a Norman family long 
settled in Lincolnshire; and the beauty of his 
work is such that we may well excuse this freak 
of eccentricity, and wish that this form of 
craziness was more prevalent amongst our- 
selves ! 

A curious effect is produced by carrying 
vaulting out accurately in a circular aisle or 
corridor, where it gives the diagonal ribs a 
twisted line, bending them out of the vertical 
plane. This is well seen in the apsidal aisle in 
the Cathedral at Bourges, both in the church 
itself and the crypt. 

I will only notice two or three more varieties 
of this stage of vaulting, and those of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 

The chapter-house at Lichfield is an elongated 
octagon, one of its sides on either hand being 
double the length of the others, and divided into 
two bays. The vaulting is a curious elongation 
of that of the regular octagonal chapter-house : 
a cell on either hand being interpolated, and the 
ribs all converging obliquely to the central 
pillar. 

At Caudebec, in Normandy, we have, though 
of much later date, a hexagon vaulted much as 
our own chapter-houses, but with a pendant sub- 
stituted for the central pillar, and ingeniously 
suspended by a long stone from a constructional 
vault above, 

At Durham, in the octagonal kitchen of the 
monastery, we have a curious piece of vaulting 
planned with a view to a central ventilating 
lantern. The ribs run from every corner at 
right angles to the side of the octagon, and con- 
sequently meet the third angle from that from 
which they set out, and their intersections leave 
an octagonal opening equal in diameter to one 
side of the original octagon in the centre, and 
this is strong enough to support the required 
lantern or louvre. 

The vaulting of the Lady Chapel at Salisbury 
is remarkable for the extraordinary slenderness 
of the columns which support it, being thin 
Purbeck marble shafts of great height, reducing 
the width of the chapel by cutting off a very 
narrow range of vaulting from either side. 
Somewhat similar in cell is the vaulting of the 
crypt beneath the Sainte C. Chapelle at Paris, 





where, to avoid the segmental vaulting which 
would be the natural result of its limited height, 
the span is reduced by a range on either side of 
small pillars ;—in this case so near the wall as to 
necessitate a great amount of stilting, and the 
introduction of a kind of tracery beneath the 
transverse ribs to give abutment to the central 
vault. 

I should, in passing, mention that segmental 
vaulting is very frequent at this period, where 
the height is limited ; and that, even where the 
main arches are not so, the diagonal ribs fre- 
quently assumed that form; indeed, it became 
necessary wherever the length of a diagonal 
exceeded double the height of its arch. 

Taking this stage of the history of vaulting 
as a whole, we have peculiarly favourable oppor- 
tunities of studying it here in London: pos- 
sessing, as we do, excellent examples of all its 
most leading varieties. 

In the Temple Church we have the curious 
circular aisle already described, being a speci- 
men of the earliest era of true pointed-arched 
vaulting; while in the eastern portion, dating 
some forty or fifty years later, we have the most 
typical specimen conceivable of vaulting, all 
springing from a given level, and with level 
ridges. It is rendered the more marked in cha- 
racter by the division of the three ranges of 
vaulting by means of the pier-arches, which, 
eoming close under the vaulting, assume the 
character of enlarged ribs. 

Very similar to the last-named is the vaulting 
of the Lady Chapel of St. Saviour (or St. Mary 
Overie’s), Southwark. The only striking differ- 
ence being the number of spans and the absence 
of pier-arches, so that it assumes the form of a 
space divided into twelve equal and square com- 
partments, and carried by six similar columns. 

In the choir of the same church we have an 
excellent specimen of clearstory vaulting, with 
oblong compartments and stilted side - cells, 
worked in a manner somewhat different from 
the usual ploughshare system. 

In the eastern half of Westminster Abbey, 
including the transepts, we have the vaulting of 
the oblong space (with ploughshare side cells), 
and of the square space, and of the four-sided 
space of all degrees of irregularity ; we have 
apses of two dimensions, viz., the great apse of 
the Sanctuary and those of the radiating chapels, 
which are as beautiful specimens of the apse 
vault as can be found; we have, in the Chapter 
House, the vaulted octagon, with central pillar 
carried out in noble proportions and with excellent 
detail ; while in the crypt below is a repetition 
of the same vaulting, of depressed proportions, 
and carried out with the severest simplicity. 

We have in its inner vestibule two oblong 
vaults placed side by side, one apparently the 
square, and the other of the narrowest propor- 
tions ; and in the outer vestibule beautiful 
miniature vaulting, on minute columns, and with 
the segmental arch; while in St. Faith’s Chapel, 
hard by, we have an excellent example of the 
sexpartite vault. Parts of the aisles, too, are 
remarkable for the subdivision of their bays by 
transverse arches of the double orders of mould- 
ings, giving a great nobleness and strength to 
their effect; and all these varieties are carried 
out with admirable detail and studied art. 

It would lead me into too great length if I 
were to go into the moulding of the ribs; their 
combinations where grouping and intersecting 
one another in the springers, and the mode in 
which the shafts are arranged for their support. 
My illustrations will, however, do much to explain 
this. I must not, however, omit to mention that 
in French buildings, and frequently in the earlier 
English specimens, the plans of the abaci of 
these shafts assume both forms and positions 
indicating the general section and the directions 
of the ribs they carry, and that this is even 
shared by the bases; showing that the vaulting 
was the very first thing thought of and designed ; 
and that, from the very floor of the building, it 
influenced the general design. This was lost in 
England by the introduction of the circular 
abacus.* 








New Market Hall for Rugeley.—It has 
been resolved at a numerous meeting of trades- 
men and other residents that a new market-hall 
should be erected. A committee, comprising 
the members of the Local Board, parish officers, 
and the chairman of the meeting, was appeinted 
to promote and carry out the object of the 
meeting. 





* To be continued, 
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SURFACE DECORATION. 


A paper on this subject was read by Mr. 
William Pitman at the Society of Arts on the 
16th inst. and was illustrated with a large 
namber of decorations of various sorts lent by 
manufacturers and others. These included 
specimens of old leather hangings from Mr. 
George, brocade and embossed gold papers from 
Messrs. Corbiere & Son, other specimens of 
brocade from Messrs. Walters & Son, painted 
decorations by Mr. Earle, parquet floors from 
Messrs. Arrowsmith, painted flock papers from 
Messrs. Scott, Clutterbuck, & Co., good stencil- 
ling patterns by Mr. Pitman, French caricature 
papers from Mr. Pearce, and imitation leather 
hangings from Messrs. Woollams & Co. 

In the course of the discussion which followed 
the paper, 

Mr. Hyde Clarke commented on an observa- 
tion made by Mr. Pitman to the effect that they 
ought never to have carpets in which they trod 
roses under foot. He could not but remember 
that in the East at this season of the year it was 
scarcely possible to move one’s foot without 
flower after flower being crushed. It seemed to 
him by no means unnatural to tread upon flowers 
and herbage; indeed, more natural by far than 
treading upon artificial tesselated pavements. 
This remark applied with reference to carrying 
the principle of adherence to nature too far ; for, 
in fact, on looking round the room at the various 
specimens brought forward as the original pro- 
ductions of decorative art, there was very little 
adherence to nature in any of them. As to the 
carpets and mural decorations of the Hast, he 
had before observed in that room that the school 
of art in Eastern countries was kept up by the 
dervishes, or monastic orders, in the same way 
that similar arts were fostered by the monastic 
orders of Europe in the Middie Ages. With re- 
gard to panelling, he should like to make one 
observation, because decorators did not always 
in this respect emulate their predecessors ; for it 
was but too common, on going into a drawing- 
room of the present day decorated in panels, to 
find that they were so arranged as to make it 
appear that the doors and windows of the room 
had been put in afterwards. On looking at the 
older examples of this kind of work, it was very 
rarely that anything of this kind was found. This 
was a matter not depending on the study of 
nature, but on the cultivation of taste; and he 
hoped, as more progress was made in the study 
of nature, so also they should not forget to 
develop good taste. 

Mr. Crace said there was one topic, that of 
encaustic painting, upon which he should like to 
say a word. In his opinion it had entirely 
failed in this country, and the reason of it, he 
believed, was not difficult to ascertain. It had 
not only failed in this country, but the man 
who had most zealously brought it forward in 
another country, Kaulbach, had found it was 
not a safe medium for painting. Encaustic 
required the use of wax as one of the chief 
ingredients; and when it became dirty, as it 
very soon did, and required'cleaning, that opera- 
tion was like cleaning a wax candle, the more 
you cleaned it the dirtier it became. It was also 
apt to peel and crack, and, on the whole, he 
saw no advantage in its use. A mixture of tur- 
pentine and varnish would produce quite as good 
an effect as any encaustic painting, without any 
of its disadvantages. With regard to what had 
been said by Mr. Hyde Clarke about carpets, he 
was rather inclined to agree with the lecturer. 
On one occasion, some time ago, he recollected 
that the cause of flowers on carpets was very 
warmly advocated by Mr. Ruskin; but on that 
occasion, he believed, it was proved that flowers 
in relief upon the ground were exceedingly con- 
fusing, and that it was much more pleasant and 
agreeable, as well as in better taste, to have a 
perfectly flat surface under the feet. As to the 
remarks which had been made about panelling, 
it had been said before that you should not 
criticise what was done by incompetent work- 
mer, but rather go to the work of those who 
understood their subjects, and sought to carry 
out the true principles of their art. 

Mr. Peter Graham fully concurred in the 
opinion expressed with regard to the great im- 
provement of taste which had been shown in 
this country within the last twenty years. In 
point of fact, the most influential teachers and 
those who had most conduced to that end were 
those who formed the establishment at Marl. 
borough House which was called the “ chamber 
of horrors,” where they found at once what 
should be avoided and what should be followed. 





About the same time Mr. Owen Jones read a 
paper in that room on “The Principle of 
Colouring, and on Form in Decoration.” It was 
a most valuable paper, and, as he could testify, 
had had, with the “ Grammar of Ornament,” great 
influence. He (Mr. Graham) was not one of those 
who thought that there was any superiority of 
natural taste in the French, but he must admit 
that they had a much larger number of work- 
men capable of executing with facility artistic 
works. In this respect the English were far 
behind them, although they were steadily, and 
he hoped rapidly, improving ; in proof of which 
he might mention the various Exhibitions which 
had taken place since 1851, the productions in 
which had surprised our French neighbours. He 
especially mentioned South Kensington, for he 
believed the French set even a higher value upon 
that establishment than they did. With regard 
to style, he was of opinion that they might be 
very catholic in admitting varieties of style; and, 
although, in the case of carpets, floral decora- 
tions should be treated as flatly as possible, still 
a very beautiful effect might be produced with 
them if they were kept in harmony with the 
decorations of the room and the furniture by 
which they weresurrounded. Of course hecon- 
demned large floral devices, but where the carpet 
was made in imitation of what might be seen in 
nature, small flowers on a neutral ground, the 
effect produced would be exceedingly beautifal 
and pleasing. 

Mr. J. M. Blashfield, after referring to the 
early efforts of Owen Jones, Minton, Pugin, and 
others, said with reference to the decoration of 
walls, he might mention, in respect to what 
had been said by Mr. Pitman on the subject of 
ground-work for fresco-painting, that he had the 
honour of making several experiments for Sir 
Charles Barry, with reference to the best mixture 
of lime for fresco-painting in the Houses of 
Parliament. He found the difficulty chiefly 
arose from the bricks. London stock bricks were 
generally made partly of ashes, decayed vegetable 
matter, common mould, and an _ indifferent 
quality of clay, containing sometimes a quantity 
of chalk ; and these bricks were very seldom 
sufficiently vitrified,—only just enough to form 
imperfect silicates and salts of an absorbent 
character. These salts by degrees worked their 
way up to the surface, and would sometimes 
affect even the strongest mortar,—as strong as 
Roman cement,—and these decrescent salts 
would impair the lime, however well prepared, 
and destroy the colour put upon the surface. On 
the other hand, a better description of bricks 
with the same description of lime did not produce 
the same result ; and it had been found by some 
experiments recently referred to at a meeting of 
the Institute of British Architects, that abroad 
tiles were now being made free from the im- 
purities which had been referred to, and perfectly 
burnt, which, when covered with lime, were 
quite successful. If they were sufficiently 
vitrified, and striated upon the surface, so as to 
hold the plaster, there would be no difficulty, 
even in this climate, he believed. With regard 
to ceiling decoration, he might state that there 
were some remarkably fine examples amongst 
our English mansions. For instance, Burleigh 
House hardly contained an apartment on the 
principal floor the ceiling of which did not afford 
an example of modelling which avy one would be 
proud to study and imitate. 

Mr. Laing said he believed the chief cause 
of the failure of encaustic painting in England, 
which was indisputable, was the moisture of the 
climate. The makers of French paper-hangings 
said that their ordinary gold-papers would re- 
tain their brilliancy anywhere except in Hol- 
land and England, where it was found neces- 
sary to have some protection from the atmo- 
sphere. 

-Mr. J. D. Crace said there was one thing 
which every decorator who took an interest in 
his art must much regret, and that was, that 
hardly any artists of high standing could be 
found to make a decorative use of their genius; 
and if by chance they were entrapped into 
painting what was called a fresco, they were 
as much afraid of the surface around it being 
decorated as if it would infallibly destroy the 
picture, forgetting apparently that almost every 
fresco of any importance in Italy was sur- 
rounded by decoration in the richest lines, 
though admirably adjusted to each other. The 
artist should not be alarmed at the proximity 
of colour to his work, but should rather strive 
to so arrange the surrounding decoration that 
all should form a harmonious whole. Perhaps 
the most striking instance of this was the 





chamber at Rome, in which was the famous 
Raffaelle fresco, “The School of Athens.” The: 
chamber was not only decorated in the richest 
colouring, but it had been done by another 
hand for itself. Raffaelle had too much good 
sense, as well as generosity, to destroy the 
magnificent ceiling of his predecessor, Sodoma,. 
for fear it should injure the effect of his fresco. 
The Chairman (Professor Hayter Lewis) 
said all seemed to agree in the main prin- 
ciples enunciated by Mr. Pitman; as, for in- 
stance, that a ceiling should not be a plain 
white surface; that very bright carpets, chosen 
because they were pretty in themselves, without. 
any reference to their surroundings, were to be 
avoided, and in nine cases out of ten it would 
happen that such a carpet would kill anything 
else in the room. He could also agree in the 
denunciation of the marble shams which were 
too common in halls and staircases; but on 
some points he must differ from Mr. Pitman. 
For instance, as to mosaics, he believed that- 
in a climate like that of England mosaics with 
gold backgrounds, especially where large sur- 
faces were to be covered, were by far the 
most valuable kind of decoration possible. He 
had seen much of this sort of work on the 
Continent, and could not but contrast the grand 
old specimens in which the gold groundwork 
was in the glass itself, with the modern imita- 
tions, such as that in St. Boniface at Munich, 
where the background was made simply of gold- 
leaf put on in the ordinary way. There could 
be no question that the old mosaic work, done, if 
not in the time of Constantine, very shortly after- 
wards, was infinitely superior to any other kind of 
decoration whatever for large surfaces, which 
required to be seen from a distance. A good 
deal had been said as to the imitation of nature, 
with which he had no“desire to quarrel; but, on 
looking round the room, he saw no single 
specimen which could in any way be said to be 


a copy of nature, and in fact the minute copy of 


details was hardly to be desired, but rather an 
imitation of the several principles. He had paid 
much attention to this subject, and had found: 
that in nature there was hardly such a thing to 
be found a3 a pure tint; occasionally a bright. 
spot would be found in flowers, particularly id 


the tropics, but it was always in the flower 


itself, never in the foliage, which formed by far 
the larger portion of the vegetable world; alk 
this was a strong neutral tint. It must also be 
remembered, in decorating rooms, that the space 
at command was limited; that the carpets and: 
wall decorations had to be contrasted with. 
tables, chairs, and other things, which did not 
occur in nature. The rule, therefore, seemed to- 
be, to follow the general principle of nature in 
having a predominant neutral tint, relieved by 
bright spots or places; and in order to do this 
effectually and well, nature must be studied a 
great deal more closely than he feared people 
were in the habit of doing. He believed the 
plan which had been followed by the best 
decorators in past times had been this,—to make 
the flooring of comparatively neutral tint as a 
groundwork, then to put in the walls of a deeper 
tone, and to lavish the grandest efforts on or 
near the ceiling. 








RAILWAY ABANDONMENTS. 


Tue last stream-tide of speculation, or of 
enterprise, which sought its exercise and in- 
dulgence in connexion with schemes requiring 
legislative sanction, reached its highest point in 
1866, when 633 private bills were petitioned for, 
and 392 bills received the Royal assent. The 
collapse came in 1867, and since that year the 
number of bills petitioned for in each successive 
session has been much smaller. Not only so, 
but the character of the bills brought forward in 
diminished numbers in these later sessions differs: 
considerably from those promoted in the earlier 
years. In 1866, of the 633 bills petitioned for, 
450 involved the deposit of plans, implying that 
the bills provided for the construction of new 
works. In the current session, 240 bills appear: 
on the general list, and 139 sets of plans and 
sections have been lodged at the private bill 
office in connexion with them, of which twenty- 
five are for street and road tramways. Since 
1867, inclusive, an increased proportion of the: 
bills petitioned for have been for legislative: 
sanction to the abandonment of works authorised 
in former sessions, for extension of time, 
financial arrangements, and for additional and 
various powers. It has been charged against the 
Legislature, and not without cause, that the pro- 
cedure in relation to railways has been unwise, 
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hap-hazard, and has involved extravagant costs. 
In one direction, the Legislature seems now to be 
adopting a definite policy, which is calculated to 
prevent in the future a profligate waste of money 
in connexion with any new lines that may be 
projected,—a waste with which railway com- 
panies have been, in the past, in many instances, 
directly and exclusively chargeable. Parliament 
has sanctioned the abandoment of a number of 
small and comparatively unimportant lines, but 
the course of legislation with respect to this 
matter seems to be the rejection of petitions for 
abandonment, except upon one or other of two 
grounds,—the proved insolvency of the responsi- 
ble party, or agreement and mutual consent 
among landowners, the inhabitants of the locality 
concerned, and the promoters. 

An important precedent has just been esta- 
blished in the Brighton Company’s bill, which 
has been inquired into by a committee of five 
peers, presided over by the Earl of Derby. 
Although an omnibus bill, its backbone and 
chief provision was for the abandonment of the 
Surrey and Sussex Junction line, which was 
originally promoted by an independent company, 
but eventually adopted by the Brighton Com- 
pany, with the view, as has been alleged, of 
enabling them to secure better terms in their 
traffic agreement with the South-Eastern. The 
line is above half-made; it would be about 
twenty-two miles in length, and would give the 
Brighton a direct route to Tunbridge Wells. 
The contest in the case of this bill has not been, 
as many others are, one between powerful rail- 
way companies, but between the Brighton Com- 
pany on the one -hand, and a firm phalanx of 
Jandowners and inhabitants of the district on 
the other, who made out a strong case against 
the proposed abandonment. The Brighton Com- 
pany had, of their own freewill and voluntary 
motion, adopted the line: many landowners had 
been indifferent or opposed to its construction, 
but had been persuaded into acquiescence, and 
portions of their property, which they had not 
desired to part with, had been appropriated by 
the company, and their estates were now dis- 
figured by the partially completed works which 
it was proposed to abandon. 

It is quite consistent with the declared policy 
of Mr. Laing, the able chairman of the Brighton 
Company, that this line should be abandoned if 
the company can get rid of the obligation. It 
seems hard that a company should be compelled 
to complete a line that they know will be worked 
at a loss. This may be quite true, but the 
Legislature properly says to companies in effect, 
“* Count the cost before you come for a bill to 
make a new line; when you have got the powers 
you ask for, you will be held bound to exercise 
them; and you must not suppose that you are 
at liberty to play fast and loose with Parliament 
and the public in getting and givirg up lines to 
‘serve your own purposes. It is quite time that 
land and property holders and the public should 
have the assurance that when the project of a 
new railway is agitated, promoted, and sanc- 
tioned, it is also settled that ‘the scheme is a 
reality, and not atime-serving sham.”’ In accord- 
ance with such views, the bill was rejected by 
Lord Derby’s committee. 








CHICHESTER. 


It is in contemplation to restore the Lady 
Chapel at Chichester Cathedral as a memorial 
of the late bishop, Dr. Gilbert. It is not 
a little singular that the erection of the 
chapel itself, which forms the extreme east end 
of the cathedral fabric, and which most probably 
dates from the thirteenth century, is attributed 
by many writers to another Bishop Gilbert 
(called also De St. Leotard), who held the see of 
Chichester from A.D. 1288 to A.D. 1305. 

The projected cattle-market has now so far 
advanced, that 
be given. The principal entrance will be from 
Eastgate-square. A new road, 30 ft. in width, 
is to be formed. The boundary wall will be 
composed principally of flint, and generally 6 ft. 
9 in. high. Nearly the whole of the roads will 
have a surface of asphalte. The ironwork of the 
gates at the entrance to the market are not 
comprised within the contract. The rails of 
the pens and cattle - standings will be formed 
of solid round wrought iron, and will consist 
of four for pens of sheep, except in the case 
of one row, which will have five; the pens for 
pigs and lean calves will have five. The whole 
of the rings will be built into the wall at the 
expense of the corporation, the contractors only 





being required to paint them. Indicators for 
alleys and number-plates for pens, consisting 
of Willing & Co.’s patent enamelled wrought- 
iron, will be placed in conspicuous positions, 
and all the wrought and cast iron work will 
have a finishing coat of paint of a chocolate 
colour. The channels connected with the pens 
of sheep, pigs, and lean calves, and also be- 
tween the standings for store cattle, will be 
lined with Staffordshire vitrified blue plain 
channel bricks, which it is expected will be 
obtained from the Albion Blue Brick Works, 
West Bromwich. The channels in other parts 
of the market, for fat cattle, will have grooved 
bricks. The stone used will be Portland—that 
of a whitish grey colour, with the best fresh 
and thoroughly burned Glynde lime and White’s 
Portland cement. The brickwork will, it is 
believed, come from Fareham. The market 
must be completed by the 3lst of December, 
1870. Mr. Hawksley is the engineer, and 
Messrs. Cliffe & Co., contractors. 








THE ANCIENT MAP OF THE WORLD IN 
HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Tue celebrated Hereford Mappa Mundi, the 
work of Richard de Haldringham, who held a 
stall in Hereford Cathedral A.D. 1290 to 1310, is 
about to be published, and we would make the 
fact known. The map itself is the largest, and 
most quaintly and elaborately finished, of all the 
known Mappe Mundi, and is, indeed, a literary 
and archzological gem of the first water. It is 
being published by a sub-committee of the Wool- 
hope Club, and no effort is spared to get it out 
with the utmost accuracy. It is not done for 
profit, but simply as an object of the highest 
interest, and to ensure the maintenance of 
perfect copies of the map, before the original 
gets too disfigured by time to allow of its being 
copied, or lest anything should happen to it. Its 
size is 6 ft. by 3 ft., and to bring out the fac- 
simile will require thirty-six lithographic stonesof 
the largest size. The strict accuracy of this fac- 
simile will be guaranteed, and may be tested 
by every purchaser; for in the 4to. book of 
descriptive letterpress which will accompany 
it, will be four large photographs from the map 
itself, embracing the whole of it (of 15 in. diam. 
size), and # glass would, of course, at once show 
any fault, if it exist, by comparing with the litho- 
graph. It is offered at the cost price of its re- 
production, and, indeed, the number published 
will be determined by the cost, when further 
experience has partially tested the estimates. 
It is far advanced in preparation, and it is hoped 
that suflicient subscribers may be got to enable it 
to be issued by the end of this year. Itis rather 
a more serious item as to cost than the sub- 
committee had thought ; but they have decided 
that it shall be done well. The Rev. F. 
Havergal, of the College, Hereford, the College 
librarian, is the general editor. 








THE PROGRESS OF DONCASTER 
IN 1869. 


Tue town of Doncaster is generally looked 
upon as a town which approaches something 
like a finished state. Its rich corporation and 
its St. Leger are more vivid characteristics of 
its prosperity than its manufacturing or com- 
mercial industries. The town, always noted for 
its cleanly and well-managed streets, continues 
to make progress. Several of the streets have 
been flagged during the year ; these include the 
east side of Marsh-gate, in Cleveland-street, and 
the east side of Cartwright-street. The Cause- 
way in front of the Grammar School and Bass- 
terrace has been widened. A large plot of land, 
which was lately occupied by Mr. W. L. Crowther 


|as a nursery-garden, has been sold by the Town 
@ general description of it may | 


Council, by the sanction of the Lords of the 
Treasury, for building purposes, for the sum of 
38,5601. 128. 8d. A street 45 ft. wide has been 
formed. The frontage-ground to St. James- 
street to the depth of 6 ft., and to the new 
street to the depth of 9 ft., is to be kept open, 
and not to be built upon. In addition to the 
above, a more direct route between the railway- 
station and the markets is in contemplation. 
The proposed street is to cross the river Ches- 
wold. It is proposed to fill up the bed of the 
stream, on which to form the road. The pro- 
posed new road would greatly relieve the traffic 
between the station and the market on busy 
days. A number of houses have been built 
during the year. Mr.C. Verity has erected four 





of ten semi-detached houses, at St. George’s- 
terrace, on the Thorne-road. They are all o 
brick, with pierced stone balconies and string 
cornice on the top of a white moulded string- 
course. Messrs. Lister & Son have made plans 
for the erection of large business premises in 
the Magdalens, on the property of Mr. Somerset. 
The front is of an ornamental character, faced 
with white bricks, and relieved with stone 
dressings and coloured brick bands. Several 
other houses of an ornamental character have 
been erected in the town and its vicinity during 
the past year. 








APPROACHING INTERNATIONAL 
: EXHIBITION. 


Tue first of the series of Annual International 
Exhibitions of Selected Works of Fine and In- 
dustrial Art and Scientific Inventions will be 
opened at South Kensington, London, on 
Monday, the Ist of May, 1871, and closed on 
Saturday, the 30th of September, 1871. The 
exhibitions, as our readers know, will take place 
in permanent buildings, now being erected, 
adjoining the Royal Horticultural Gardens. The 
productions of all nations will be admitted, 
subject to their obtaining the certificate of com- 
petent judges that they are of sufficient excel- 
lence to be worthy of exhibition. 

The first exhibition will consist of objects iu 
the following divisions :— 

Fine Arts applied or not applied to Works of 
Utility. 

Manufactures, Machinery, and Raw Materials, 
including Woollen and Worsted Fabrics, and 
Educational Works and Appliances. 

Scientific Inventions and New Discoveries of 
all kinds. 

Horticulture. 

The attention of artists and manufacturers is 
especially called to Division No. 1. Hitherto 
the exhibition of works of fine art has been too 
much limited to the display of pictures and 
sculpture, disassociated from purposes of utility. 
Every work in which fice art is a dominant 
feature will find proper provision made for its 
display. Painting, on whatever surface, or in 
any method; sculpture in every description of 
material ; engravings of all kinds; architectural 
design as a fine art; every description of textile 
fabric of which fine art is a characteristic 
feature ; in short, every work, whether of utility 
or pleasure, which is entitled to be considered a 
work of excellence from the artistic point of 
view, may be displayed in the exhibitions under 
the division of Fine Art. Every artist workman, 
moreover, will be able to exhibit a work of merit 
by himself as his own production, 








PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT OF ST. PAUL’S 
CHURCHYARD AND LUDGATE-HILL. 


Art the last meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Mr. H. L. Taylor presented a com- 
munication from the Commissioners of Sewers 
for the City of London, informing the Board of 
the proposal of the Dean and Chapter, and 
stating that they were prepared to accept the 
proposal and carry out the improvement, if 
the Metropolitan Board of Works would contri- 
bute towards the cost of it. Mr. Taylor said 
the corporation of the City had been engaged for 
the last eighteen years in endeavouring to 
accomplish this improvement, and had now got 
the consent of the Dean and Chapter on the 
payment of 20,0001. The corporation had tried 
to get a carriage-way on the north side, but he 
was afraid they had no chance of success, as the 
north side was very narrow, and it would be 
difficult to form a carriage-way without removing 
the railings. It shculd be recollected that the 
authorities were willing to bear all the expenses 
connected with carrying out the improvement at 
the Ludgate-hill end of the cathedral, including 
the pulling-down the old railings, and erecting, 
probably at a cost of some thousands of pounds, 
a handsome set of railings which would be a 
credit to the cathedral; and the Dean and 
Chapter pledged themselves, in case of there 
being any profit out of the 20,0001., to lay it out 
in the adornment of the interior. After a dis- 
cussion, the communication was referred to the 
Worksand General Purposes Committee for con- 
sideration and report. 

Meantime, we may add, the barriers at the 
north side have been removed and the south 
side closed, in order to carry out the arranged- 
for improvement; and it is to be hoped the 
barriers will never be replaced. 
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NEW GLAZING MATERIAL. 


In out-door glazing, whatever amount of care 
and attention may be exercised, it is occasionally 
a matter of much difficulty to ensure sound 
work, This uncertainty arises from various 
causes; for instance, the non-adherence of the 
paint-priming to the framework by reason of an 
interposing film of grease, size, &c.; the different 
rates of expansion between the glass and the 
framework in which it has been imbedded ; and 
the action of the sun on exposed portions while 
a@ contiguous portion is shaded. In the latter 
case, large sheets of glass that have been im- 
bedded in deep recesses, or sashes, or stonework, 
are often broken; but the greatest difficulty in 
keeping work sound while the glass remains 
unbroken is found with contiguous and extended 
metal sash-work, such as that on the roofs of 
Paxton construction, railway sheds, and conserva- 
tories. A more elasticmedium than ordinary putty 
has long been a desideratum, and we learn from 
@ paper recently read before the Civil and Mecha- 
nical Engineers’ Society, by Mr. R. M. Bancroft, 
that a new compound of this kind is being manu- 
factured by Sir W. A. Rose & Co., of London, 
under the name of Thermo-Plastic Putty. It has 
been used on the new large roof of the Great 
Northern Railway, King’s-cross, and other exten- 
sive works, and has been severely tested. This 
putty, we are told, speedily sets hard, retaining 
a certain amount of elasticity ; but when exposed 
to heat it becomes soft and more elastic, return- 
ing to its former hardness and position on cooling, 
thereby allowing for the unequal expansion of 
the glass and its frame, insuring sound work for 
a long period. The cost is not great. 








MOVEMENT IN RAILWAYS. 


A NEw arrangement for railways will shortly 
come before the public under the title of the 
Pannier system. A single row of piles carries a 
continuous girder on which the train runs, the 
carriages hanging down on each side to within a 
very short distance of the ground. The carriages 
are so arranged that inequality of weight on one 
side to the extent of a ton will not affect the 
action. The small quantity of land required, 
cheapness of construction, and speed, are advan- 
tages claimed for it. Mr. Samuel, C.E., has 
taken the invention in hand, and we shall 
doubtless soon hear more of it. Extensions and 
alterations are going on which will place Edin- 
burgh within six hours of London. A scheme 
has been proposed by means of which, it is 
asserted, Manchester will be reached by Lon- 
doners in two hours. If we understand the 
proposition rightly, the carriages would pass 
over rollers kept in motion by turbines. The 
wind is rising, and we may look to see enter- 
prises launched. 








IMPROVEMENT ON COMMON STAIRS IN 
EDINBURGH. 


WE have recently said so much on the dis- 
gusting condition of the Edinburgh common 
stairs, that we conceive it to be a duty, as it is 
certainly a pleasure, to refer to some substantial 
efforts we observe being made in the shape of 
reform. Most of these staircases are so planned, 
as our readers will remember, as to have the 
water-closets, — occasionally for no less than 
twelve families,—communicating with them and 
ventilating into them; and hence it sometimes 
happens, as in the case of a choked or defective 
soil-pipe, or a deficient supply of water, that the 
results are so horrible as to pass the bounds of 
description. As we have already said, these 
common stairs are nothing but a common 
nuisance, and are, no doubt, responsible for a 
great proportion of the very high death-rate 
which is at present predominant in the capital 
of Scotland. It is therefore with pleasure we 


observe that in the plans for a new block of | 


houses in Inverleith-terrace,— 


‘*Every modern convenience is introduced. It is 
specially worthy of notice that care has been taken to 
secure proper sanitary conditions. A ventilating shaft, 
with a sectional area of 12 ft., is carried up through the 
tenement, communicating with the open air at top and 
bottom, and accessible from each house by means of a 
trap-door. Into this shaft every water-closet has an 
opening,—an arrangement greatly preferable to the com- 
mon one of ventilating such places from the common 
stair. All the soil-pipes are carried down through the 
shaft ; so that, in the event of any repairs being required, 
the necessary work can be executed without occasioning 
domestic inconvenience.” 


Commending this wholesome sanitary prac- 
tice to the Scottish architects generally as a 
praiseworthy attempt to get rid of a national 
nuisance, we may at the same time remind our 


readers that it is many years since we first 
directed public attention to the subject. The 
architect concerned in the block mentioned is 
not the first, however, who has adopted the venti- 
lating shaft in Edinburgh. Councillor James 
Gowans has already adopted it as a leading 
feature of the internal construction of his ornate 
range of tenements which has been recently 
erected at the south corner of the Castle-terrace. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF WHITEHAVEN. 


Typuus fever still prevails at Whitehaven. 
During the last four months there have been, 
out of a population of 19,000, from 360 to 370 
cases in the town, and one patient out of every 
six died, the total number of deaths having been 
sixty. This state of matters has attracted the 
attention of the Medical Department of the Privy 
Council, who have addressed a letter to the 
Whitehaven trustees, asking for information 
respecting the outbreak, and for an account of 
the steps which the trustees had recently taken 
to diminish the prevalence of the disease. The 
reply of the trustees sets forth the extent of the 
disease, its probable causes, and the nature of 
the remedial measures which have been adopted. 
The predisposing causes are described as being 
the want of a proper system of household 
drainage, the want of closet accommodation, 
the over-crowded, over-built, and badly-paved 
state of many parts of the town, and the dissi- 
pated and irregular habits of the bulk of the 
lower classes residing in the lowest parts of the 
town, and amongst whom the disease had been 
almost entirely confined. | 








INSTITUTION OF SURVEYORS. 


Art the ordinary meeting of this Institution, 
Mr. John Clutton in the chair, a Plea for Culture 
in the Profession of a Surveyor was read by 
Mr. Jeremiah Matthews, to which weshall return. 
This paper was preceded by the adjourned dis- 
cussion on the paper by Mr. E. P. Squarey, 
entitled ‘‘ Farming Covenants,’ which was con- 
cluded, after an animated debate in which many 
members took part. 

The next meeting will be held on Monday 
evening, April 4th, when the paper by Mr. J. 
Matthews will be discussed. 








NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


St. Nicholas’s Steeple.—The restoration of this 
vast pile of masonry is fast approaching com- 
pletion. The scaffolding has been entirely re- 
moved, and, with the exception of the south- 
west angle buttress, the building, although 
patched, has the appearance of once more set- 
ting time at defiance. The buttress mentioned, 
octagonal on plan, is being rebuilt to project 
some few inches beyond its predecessor's original 
face, thereby lending great additional strength 
to the weaker side of the tower. The task must 
have been an arduous one both to the architect, 
and to Mr. Walter Scott, the builder. 

National and Provincial Bank of England.— 
Within the last few weeks a block of property 
situate at the corner of Mosley and Dean streets, 
and consisting of four large shops, together with 
offices, warerooms, &c., has been razed to the 
ground. The site, naturally a large one, has 
become the property of the National and Pro- 
vincial Bauking Co., who are about to build them- 
selves new and commodious premises. Mr. John 
Gibson, of Great Queen-street, Westminster, is, 
we understand, preparing the plans, and as the 
corner referred to is openly situated in the 
principal and most fashionable part of the 
— there is a good opportunity for display of 
skill. 








VALUE OF SEWAGE. 


Sir,—There are some observations at page 231 
in the Builder, 19th inst., relative to my re- 
marks on sewage, made at the Society of Arts 
February 25th, on Mr. Hope’s paper. Oo look- 
ing at the report, I see that 1 stands for 100: 
this is of course a mistake. The value of 
100 tons of sewage has been estimated as worth 
17s. 6d., or about 2d. per ton. This is the 
chemist’s value and not the farmer’s. Sewage, 
the year round, would not be worth more than 
$d. per ton chemist’s value. No farmer, would, 
however, pay such sum for sewage in bulk. 

I said 2001. gross per acre had been received 
by growing cabbages; but I did not ask the 











meeting to credit that such sum could be ob- 


tained generally: I named 20/. and 25/. per 
acre. The Edinburgh sewage meadows let at 
rates from 25/. up to 451. per Scotch acre per 
annum. Four Scotch acres are about five statute 
acres. The“ Lesseeof Sewage” may learn my views 
if he will read the appendix to my report on the 
pollution of the river Thames at Barking, page 10. 
This report has just been presented to Parlia- 
ment, and is therefore to be purchased from 
Mr. King, 34, Parliament-street. In this appen- 
dix I give the titles of official reports issued on 
this sewage question, and your correspondent 
may read and learn more than he knows at pre- 
sent, RoBert RAWLINSON. 








ARCHITECTURE IN THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


At the last meeting of the Institute, a letter 
was read from Mr. Smirke, R.A., in reply to 
one which had been addressed to that gentleman 
on the advisability of leaving to the architect 
members of the Royal Academy the selection of 
drawings sent to the Royal Academy for exhibi- 
tion. In this Mr.Smirke stated, that the attention 
of the Royal Academy council had been called to 
the subject, but that, although the opinion of 
architect members of the Royal Academy would 
much influence the judgment of the council on 
the subject referred to, the council of the 
Royal Academy could see no reason for alter- 
ing their existing regulations in respect to the 
choice and arrangement of works sent for exhi- 
bition, 








SAFE FOR A YEAR. 


Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Neath 
Highway Board it was stated that the surveyor 
‘had examined the Glynneath Bridge over the 
river, and found the work now in excellent con- 
dition ; and that it would stand for twelve or 
eighteen months, or for a longer period, with 
occasional repairs and carefully watching.” (The 
italics are mine: I quote from the report.) 

A bridge to be in an “ excellent condition ” 
(with regard to strength, I suppose), and yet to be 
considered safe for ‘‘ twelve or eighteen months ” 
only, and then requiring patching and “ carefully 
watching,” appears to me rather paradoxical. 
Supposing it should last “twelve or eighteen 
months,” would it be safe for general road traffic 
after that time, even if the patching and 
watching were continued? I commend these 
few remarks to the notice of the said highway 
board, and to the public using this wonderful 
structure. J.D. 








AS TO THE IDENTITY OF INTERESTS 
BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 


RECENTLY, in the meeting-room of the Society 
of Arts, Mr. Godwin in the chair, Mr. Frederic 
Hill read a paper “On the Identity of Interests 
between the Employers and the Employed.” Mr. 
Hill commenced by saying that although many 
persons would even now assert that instead of the 
interests of employers and work-people being 
identical they were antagonistic, it should be 
remembered that ideas which were now on all 
hands admitted to be fallacies had been con- 
sidered to be self-evident truths. No one now 
doubted that the interests of England and Scot- 
land were identical, yet a few centuries since 
they were believed to be antagonistic, and an 
Englishman and a Scotchman were stated to be 
natural enemies. It was not so long since it was 
held that the interests of England were opposed 
to those of her colonies. In the same way, the 
speculators, who were now admitted to be the 
best friends of the consumer, and who stored, for 
their own advantage, no doubt, but also for that 


| of the consumer, corn and provisions till the 


important time of scarcity, were punished by our 
laws of a century ago as forestallers and regraters. 
It was the interest of the employer that the 
workman should be paid sufficient to enable him 
to live in comfort, so that he should be induced 
to continue to labour for him; and it was like- 
wise the interest of the workman that the em 
ployer should have his labour at a price which 
would enable him to compete with others, and, 
therefore, to continue to afford employment and 
wages to the workman. It would be as well to 
consider the points on which their interests were 
most generally supposed to be antagonistic. 
First, was the labour and the mode of estimating. 
its value; second, working overtime; third, the 
employment of apprentices ; fourth, the employ- 





ment of females; fifth, the mode of paying the 
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wages ; and sixth, wages and the hours of labour. 
On the first point he contended, with reference 
especially to task-work, that it was the fairest 
mode of estimating the value of labour, and was 
as beneficial to the workman as to the employer. 
Working overtime was, in the same way, a 
benefit to both parties. The employment of 
apprentices and of females would, to some 
extent, cheapen the cost of production, and 
stimulate to a similar extent the consumption of 
the manufactured article, thus being advanta- 
geous to both parties. As tothe mode of paying 
the wages, he was in favour of payment in kind, 
or, at least, of permitting the workman to make 
an agreement to receive such payment with his 
employer. He had seen excellent results from 
the system in the iron country, where he had 
seen the men’s wives obtaining various goods at 
the store, and the men admitted they were more 
comfortable under the system ; but they, never- 
theless, thought it should be changed, for they 
considered a man should have the spending of 
his own earnings. In Scotland, too, it was most 
usual for farm servants to be paid partly in kind, 
and the plan worked very well. The plan had, 
moreover, the advantage of cheapening the cost 
of production, and was thus for the benefit of 
both parties. With respect to wages and the 
hours of labour, it was for the interest of both 
parties that a fair day’s labour should be given 
for a fair day’s wages, for the reasons above 
stated. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the chairman 
having invited discussion, 

Mr. Paterson said he had listened to the paper 
with a great deal of pleasure ; but, however much 
all might desire to see harmony and peace, it was 
not safe to ignore facts. Though he agreed with 
Mr. Hill that the smaller and more immediate 
interests were merely in apparent opposition, 
this could not be so clearly seen on the great 
points of wages and the hours of labour. If it 
were Mr. Hill’s idea that workmen were never 
to combine or to strike for an advance of wages, 
he did not agree with him. How was an accu: 
rate understanding to be arrived at? Would 
the selfishness of men and the similarity of inte- 
rests, when balanced, produce harmony by the 
measure of the resolution of forces? The mas- 
ters wére certainly looking after their own inte- 
rests, and if the men did not look after theirs, 
the selfishness of the masters would be more 
powerful. It was the selfishness of the masters 
that was the greatest bar to the profitable em- 
ployment of women, for they had to obtain their 
work at lower prices. If a woman produced a 
pices of work as well as a man, why was she not 
paid as well? A womanand two children could 
earn only about 4s. a week making lucifer- 
match boxes; those who could earn 7s. a week 
were exceptions. The women who made clothes 
for the slop-shops were paid much too little, and 
were at the mercy of the capitalists, because 
they had never combined. The employers were 
able to obtain their work for what they chose 
to give. Cheapness of production might arise 
from an abnormal cause,—not the abundance of 
the means of living, but the abundance of those 
who worked. It was said that every reduction 
of wages came back, and in proportion to the 
articles consumed ; but this was not proved. If 
a carpenter earning 30s. a week had his wages 
reduced 25 per cent., he would not have a corre- 
sponding reduction of rent because his wages were 
but one element in the price of the house. 
Ground-rent and other charges entered into the 
calculation ; in fact, the wages formed only 40 per 
cent. of the cost. If it were the interest of the 
employer to give a fair rate of wages for a 
reasonable number of hours, how was it that the 
journeymen bakers had to work seventeen or 
eighteen hours a day, while the better class of 
bakers did not always give better wages or exact 
less work ? It was absolately essential that men 
should combine and resist the employers. An 
employer might be himself willing to give fair 
wages, but if he had other masters on each side 
of him who ground their men down to the lowest 
rate they could induce or compel them to accept, 
the good employer would be compelled to pay'the 
same rate or be driven out of the market. He 
was obliged to admit that there had been im- 
prudent strikes, and strikes not by any means 

ustifiable, but it was nevertheless the case that 
the employers had entirely ignored the fact of 
the identity of interests, 

Mr. Briggs could endorse every word in the 
paper of Mr. Hill on this very difficult question. 
He had been himself an apprentice, a journey- 
man, and an employer, having commenced work 
fifty years ago, and -had had to deal with men 








and things since then. He thought trade-unions 
pests of society. He did not mean to say that 
they could not co-exist with society, but, as they 
were at present, they were the real pests of 
society. If they combined themselves to form 
co-operative or industrial associations he would 
not object to them. They ought not to combine 
with benefit societies or with funds for the relief 
of the sick. A friend of his in Liverpool, who 
employed 2,000 or 3,000 men, had had a dispute 
with his hands, and some of them who had been 
with him for forty years came back and begged 
he would try to employ them secretly, saying that 
unless they struck with the others they would 
lose the benefits of the fand they had been sub- 
scribing to for forty years. In his business they 
had had disputes about inferior hands, and 
inferior workmen had been left out and left upon 
the poor-rates because the trade-unions would 
not allow them to accept a lower rate of wages ; 
but an understanding had been come to that 
these men should be allowed to take their own 


63. or 8s. a day ought to give the nation the 
worth of his wages in work done. He agreed 
that we must go in the direction of interesting 
the workman in hig business by giving him a 
share in its profits. An employer from America 
had said that men did not give their heart to the 
labour. What was wanted was to enlist the 
hearts of the workmen, and unless we succeeded 
in that we should leave ourselves much behind 
the position we ought to hold in the year 1880. 
He did not care where door or window frames 
were made; let them be made durable, they 
would be done cheapest and best. Why should 
not the Belgian make something that he was 
adapted to make? The unerring law of Provi- 
dence would be sure to have its way. The work- 
man feared too much, and he lost himself when 
he tried to lessen the amount of work which he 
put into the day. A few years ago the cry was 
a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, but it 
was now how to get a fair day’s work for the 
wages. 





prices. 

Mr. May said, it was mostly allowed that 
labour was regulated by the laws of supply and 
demand, a law which he thought most mon- 
strous. If he understood trade-unions, their 
object was to obtain for the working man an 
equitable share in the profits. The more labour 
there was in the market the cheaper the em- 
ployer would get it, and the possessor of ma- 
chinery would thus beeome more wealthy, while 
the poor would remain pocr. If there were a 
proper division of the people on the land, there 
would be no occasion for ladies to work. He 
had been in a colony, and if he were a working 
man he would not stay in this country if he 
could escape from it. 

Mr. Ford could remember when mechanics 
had 4s. 6d. and labourers 23. 6d. a day, and 
were not paid sometimes till nine o’clock in the 
evening on Saturdays, and sometimes on Sunday 
mornings. Those were the times when they did 
not understand union; but as the number of 
the trade societies increased, the condition 
of the working men had risen, as well as the 
rate’ of wages. He objected strongly to pay- 
ments in kind, and instanced the excavators, 
whom he used to pay monthly, when making the 
line from Potter’s Bar to Hatfield, who used to 
have very little money to receive, having taken 
so much at the chandlers’ shops. The men who 
earned the money were the persons to spend it 
as they thought proper, and he had managed to 
let them have their money. Many of them had 
then sent their wives to the market to buy their 
goods. Another evil of the truck system was, 
that the men had to trust to the judgment of 
one man for the quality of a large variety of 
things, such as one man could not be expected to 
understand. He had seen an instance of this at 
the Co-operative Tailors’ Society, in the West- 
minster Bridge-road, where he had dealt; for, 
though an employer of workmen, he was greatly 
in favour of co-operative societies. He had 
bought socks there for 1s. 7}d. a pair, and had 
been laughed at at home, for they were such as 
might have been had elsewhere for about 74d. 
He had no doubt the managers had had an 
honest desire to act fairly, but had been 
taken in in the City as to an article which 
they did not understand. In the town where | 
he was engineer the wages of mechanics | 
were at first only 93. a week, but before 
he left they were earning 14s.,—from the 
men beginning to understand their own value, 
which they could only learn from a union with 
their fellows. He contended that there was no 
shirking of work by a skilled mechanic, and 
that better work was done in the shops now than 
fifty years ago. 

Mr. Vickstone had done work from a very 
early age, and did not think there had been any 
very great change in the character of the work 
so far as the workman was concerned. There was 
no doubt that machinery was much better, and 
articles made by machinery were made more 
rapidly and were better finished than formerly. 
But he thought the workman did his work less 
earnestly than he did forty years ago, though he 
received higher wages. He had had 1,000 people 
in his employment for fifteen or twenty years, 
and he thought workmen sought more for the 
end of the day than they did fifty years ago, 
when they received less wages. He did not 
agree with Mr, Hill as to paying wages in kind. 
Piecework was opposed in thé building trades, 
and if it were opposed in the cotton trades, and 
in other manufactures, we should be unable to 
compete with other countries. This subject was 


Mr. Botley, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Creed, and Mr. 
| F. Wilson having made some observations, 

Dr. Hodgson said as to the truck system, 
|it was not free trade, but monopoly under the 
| pressure of the employer. It might be a viola- 
| tion of free trade for the Legislature to say that 
in no case shall the employer effect an exchange 
with the employed. A very suitable objection 
had been raised to the system that it led to one 
person purchasing all kinds of goods, of many of 
which he could not be a judge. He was sur- 
prised at the remark of Mr. Paterson, as to the 
reduction of wages not causing a corresponding 
reduction in commodities, for he ought to know 
that he could not argue on the reduction of the 
wages of a carpenter merely, but upon a general 
reduction in the price of labour: 99 per cent. 
of the value of all the materials in a house con- 
sisted of the value of the labour expended on 
them. As to the increase in ground-rent alluded 
to, he would resist his desire to go into the ques- 
tion of how far a man who had done nothing to 
increase the value of his property should be 
allowed to enjoy that increase. If we allowed 
the utmost possible scope to trade-unions, 
their sphere must still be limited, for there 
must be a point beyond which they could not 
go. When masters and men met and settled 
that the price of a certain piece of work 
should be 33d., why should they not have made 
it 7d.P What was the point beyond which 
they could not go? Allowing a certain margin, 
there must be something to regulate it. The 
gentleman who had immediately preceded him 
had made some very valuable and some very 
valueless remarks, but of the former was that by 
which he called the attention of the working 
men to the fact that they have in themselves a 
great amount of capital. Working men complain 
that they cannot save money, yet they boast of 
the trade-unions having two or three hundred 
thousand pounds. Why were these means lying 
idle? The sooner they took up this point the 
better. 

The Chairman moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hill, and said the inquiry was one of enor- 
mous importance at the present moment. He 
thought the paper had been a little misunder- 
stood: he had heard nothing in it condemnuatory 
of trade-unions; its object was to show that the 
true interests of employers and employed were 
identical, and so he believed they were to a great 
extent, though not wholly. Probably there had 
never been so many building operatives out of 
employ as there were at present, and he thought 
| this was partly due to differences between the capi- 
| talists and the workmen. A good deal of foreign 
|carpentry and ironwork was now being used, 
| and the foreign carpentry was very little cheaper 
| than that made at home, if any. He thought 
| there were many wrong points in the rules of 
trade -unions. With regard to overtime, it 
seemed to him a suicidal policy to forbid it. 
Preventing men from doing this was preventing 
them from entering into the class of employers. 
In every profession advancement was scarcely 
possible without working’ overtime at one 
period of life. Great lawyers had attained emi- 
nence by working fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen 
hours in the day ; and what rising lawyer would 
listen to the dictation which would forbid him 
to work when he would? And why should 
artisans prevent their brother artisans from 
working? Ask those masters who had risen 
from the ranks how they had done it, and they 
would say by piecework and overtime. With 
regard to apprentices, it seemed to him that 
they were also wrong. Hehad heard distressing 








a large one. He thought that a man receiving 


statements from fathers of families who had 
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been prevented from bringing up their sons to 
their own trades. If abricklayer was prevented 
bringing up his son to his own trade, and went 
to the plasterers, he found the rules there pre- 
vented him as effectually. An improved educa- 
tion was of the utmost importance, and on it 
the success of co-operation must mainly depend. 
How were these boys to get their education? 
As to the effect of trade-unions on the work, he 
feared it had been to lessen the number of really 
skilled workmen. He could not resist the oppor- 
tunity, he said, in the hope that it might reach 
the Government, to urge on them the necessity 
of immediately going on with some of those 
large works for which they had the sites, and for 
which money had been provided, and, by so 
doing, bringing into employment a number of 





men. He thought they might put away the 
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[See p. 237, ante. 








fear.of strikes, which he knew they felt, and he 
thought the workmen might do something to 
meet the times by concession. He concluded by 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Hill. 

The vote of thanks was put and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Hill, in the course of his reply, said there 
was notone word in his paper condemnatory of 
trade-unions. He was a member of the com- 
mittee on labour and capital appointed by the 
Social Science Association, which had lately pro- 
mulgated some resolutions as to the principles 
on which legislation should be based with regard 
to trade-unions, and, as an association, they had 
declared their opinion that not the slightest 
legislative obstacle should be put in the way of 
combinationsso longas they respected the freedom 
of others, and exercised no coercion over them. 





He had no wish whatever to interfere with them 
at al]. As to the truck system, he differed from 
the views of Dr. Hodgson. Though he felt great 
satisfaction that upon the whole he had had so 
much encouragement, he was not surprised that 
on this point there was a difference. He might 
be wrong, and he was not so fallible as to sup- 
pose himself infallible; but if he were in error, 
it was error in which he had indulged for many 
years. Dr. Hodgson said that in the matter of 
payment in kind, there should be perfect freedom 
of action between the employer and the work- 
man. Would it not be an interference with 
freedom if we prevented him from making 4 
bargain that the labour shall be paid for wholly 
or in part in kind? The law now prevented 
such a bargain being made, and he thought it 
an interference with freedom. 
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TOMB OF DAGOBERT, EXECUTED BY ORDER OF ST. LOUIS, IN THE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST DENIS. 
It represents the King carried away by Lemons, after his Death, and rescucd by Angels and Fathers of the Church. 
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MANCHESTER REFORM CLUB. 


_ WE give a view of the Club-house now 
in course of erection in Manchester. ‘lhe 
basement is to be let as stores, the ground- 
floor as offices; the Club, starting from the 
firet floor, is approached by a grand central 
hall and staircase. The hall and ante- 
hall are to be groined, and the walls deco- 
rated with terra-cotta and marble columns. 
The staircase is to be of oak, with carved 
balusters, inlaid with various kinds of wood. 
On the first floor is a large dining-room, 80 fc. 
long by 32 ft. wide, with panelled oak and 
pitch-pine ceiling, decorated with gilding. The 
doors and dado are of carved oak. On the floor 
are also strangers’ dining-rooms, coffee-room, &c. 
On the second floor is a large billiard-room, to 
hold four full-sized tables, card-room, smoking- 
room, and so forth. 

The front and side elevations are to be of 
ashlar work, and with polished granite columns, 
red and grey, and different coloured polished 





marbles. The contract is taken by Mr. Nield, 
builder, Manchester, for 20,0007. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. E. Salomons and J. P. Jones, 
of Manchester and London. 








EXISTING SCIENCE CLASSES FOR 
WORKMEN, 


Sin,—The people of this country seem now to be 
thoroughly aroused by the Education question. Efforts 
are being made by all classes to place the British workman 
in, at least, as good a position as his Continental neigh- 
bour, both as regards primary and technical knowledge, 
by opening up new sources of instruction.* This is as it 
should be. Let it not be overlooked, however, that it is 
just possible that the old means by which many of us have 
gained our knowledge, may be capable of improvement; 
and it is in the earnest desire that this pen effected, | 
that I wish to call your attention to one particular source 
of education, the Science Schools in connexion with the 
ae at South Kensington. 

@#m an old workman-student in these schools, and, as 








* En passant, the British Workman must also put his 
own shoulder to the wheel, and help himself,—Ep, 


asuccessful one, received, after the examination last year, 
a list of all the students who passed a stage, together 
with astatement of the total who failed ; that is, who were 
in fact *‘ plucked.” On comparing these together, I was 
astounded at the relative largeness of the latter, compared 
with the former, and was inevitably drawn to the conclu- 
sion that there must be something wrong somewhere. 
Take, for example, the three cognate subjects of inorganic 
chemistry, magnetism and electricity, and sound, light, 
and heat. In the first subject, of 2,074 examined, 1,298 
passed, and776 failed. In the second, of 2,508 examined, 
1,460 passed, and 1,048 failed ; and in the third, of 1,352 
examined, 985 passed, and 367 fail-d. How is this to be 
accounted for? In the first place, it appears to me to 
arise to some extent from the iosecurity of the reward. 
The teachers receive for their services a reward, which, 
though depending entirely upon results (that is, no pass, 
no pay), yet may be cut down at any time by “‘ My Lords ;’ 
as witness the late minute, issued in the middie of this 
session, which not only reduces the pay, but abolishes en- 
tirely the lowest class in each subject, which was really the 
one which paid the best. The teachers are consequently 
disheartened; they know very well that the number of 
those who will fail at the next examination will, by this 
arrangement, be largely increased. Their reward is also 
further lessened by the reduction of the fees to be paid 
for the successful students. I cannot fail to observe the 
want of interest in the classes manifested by the teachers 
since the issue of the minute, and predict a very unsatis- 
factory examination in May next in consequence, 
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Another cause of the non-success of many of the 
students arises from the want of proper instruments and 
apparatus to illustrate the lessons. In the case of the 
subjects above mentioned, a great deal of apparatus is 
necessary, and the Department,—very generously, in my 
opinion,—engages to beara considerable proportion of the 
cost of this, provided the local committee pay the re- 
mainder, This, in many instances, they neglect to do, 
and hence failure in teaching. I have in my mind’s eye a 
case in point. In a large seaport town in the North of 
England a school of science is established, with a local 
committee of some thirty gentlemen, most of them 
wealthy and occupying influential pasitions. Several 
subjects are taught by competent teachers, certified by 
the Department, one of whom is very experienced, and 
holds a very distinguished university position. Yet this 
school is so ill-provided for, that the value of all the ap- 
paratus they possess is under 5. No wonder if failure re- 
sults. But it may be asked, ‘‘ Why do not this committee 
subscribe and call upon the townspeople to subscribe to 
furnish the school properly ?”’ Well, the committee have 
contributed, and the townspeople have contributed, to the 
extent at least of 400/., which the committee have invested, 
not in the purchase of instruments and apparatus, but ina 
4001. dock bond, the interest of which, some 181, a year, 
they apply to the payment of current expenses, which is 
in no case considerable, as by the favour of a private 
establishment, and other arrangements, they have neither 
rent nor taxes to pay. 

* If the conduct of this committee, who, by the bye, 
have a rule that five form a quorum, and only about that 
number attend, so that the committee is virtually reduced 
to that extent ; I say, if the conduct of this committee is 
at alla sample of that of other local committees of Schools 
of Science, I do not at all wonder at the non-success of 
the students. I, as a student, protest against it, because 
by their mismangement of the funds, we are deprived of 
the full benefit of the teaching. Our success is not equal 
to what our fellow-townsmen, who have subscribed, have a 
right to expect, and our teachers are by that means un- 
justly deprived of their fair earnings,’and as a consequence, 
take less interest in our success. : 

‘Another thing I may remark here is, that formerly it 
was the | pay for one or another of the local committee 
to attend every lecture to enter the names of the students 
present. Sometimes two or.three came,'and showed by their 
presence at least, that they took a lively interest in the 
success of the school. This rule has somehow become 
relaxed, as in the school which I attend no committee- 
man has put in an appearance this session as yet, and one 
only attended once or twice last session. 

I may be told in reply to my strictures, that one cause 
at least of non-success rests with the students themselves, 
in their want of appreciation. I am prepared to admit 
this to some extent, yet I observe that generally, if you 
can get & working man to attend schoo! at all, he does, 
in fact, attend more regularly, and arplies; himself more 
closely to the work than many others in a higher position. 
He soon begins to find out that any scientific instruction, 
no matter what, has a practical bearing upon the business 
of his everyday life; and apart from the prospect which 
its acquisition opens to him of bettering his position in 
the world, he is enabled to take immediate advantage of 
the teaching to lighten his daily labour, A STupENT. 








THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


Mr. W. H. Graecory asked the First Commissioner of 
‘Works whether he had intimated his intention of placing 
in the hands of his own department all the works of the 
Palace of Westminster which had hitherto been under 
the supervision of an architect; and, if so, whether he 
would inform the House of the name of the gentleman 
connected with the Office of Works to whom these profes- 
sional duties were to be entrusted. 

Mr. Ayrton said the question involved some misappre- 
hension of the facts connected with this subject, ‘The 
amalgamation to come into effect at the commencement 
of the present financial year would be that the Palace of 
Westminster would be placed, in the same manner as the 
other palaces of her Majesty, under the charge of Mr. 
Taylor, one of the assistant surveyors, His office was not 
well described by its title, because it involved duties of 
very considerable importance, The ordinary works were 
carried on under his immediate direction and guidance, 
and whenever any extraordinary works arose they were 
carried on by those who were specially employed for the 
purpose,—for painting, an artist; for sculpture, a scnlp- 
tor; and for architectural work, an architect. He would 
perform his functions under the new system, under the 
supervision of another officer recently established in the 
Board of Works, called the Director of Works. Her 
Majesty’s Gover t had selected a gentleman of well- 
known bigh position, namely, Mr. Douglas Galton, 











ARCHITECTS’ RIGHTS. 


me a Hy ny of your recent remarks on the demand 
made by the Department of Works on Mr. Edward Barry, 
that he should surrender up all the drawings and other docu- 
ments pre by himself and father for the Houses of Par- 
diament, allow me to observe that, should he unfortunately 
be compelled to yield to this arbitrary and unprofessional 
demand, the document issued under the great seal of the 
Institute professing to be astatement of the “ professional 
— and charges of architects”? may as well at once 
set down as mere moonshine, as it clearly specifies that 
the “architect is paid only for the use of the several draw- 
ings," and that they remain his property. 
am sorry to say that the conduct of the Institute 
Council with reference to this very document of theirs 
since pth ena rather favours the view that it is a 
mere dead letter, as will appear from the following :— 

The writer had once the misfortune to have to try the 
question of the truthfulness or otherwise of this document 
in a court of law. In doing eo he was supported by four 
architects of eminence, who all deposed to its being, what 
it professes to be, a fair statement of the charges, Xc., 
“now usually and properly made.” The other side, how- 
ever, had no difficulty in finding two architects of some 
note, one being a Fellow of the Institute, to come forward 
and swear that the terms of the Institute paper were not 
either usual or proper, and, as might be expected, the 
jury disagreed, and the matter remains undecided up to 
the present. 

Let Mr. Barry therefore be prepared, if he should have 
to contest his question with the Government, to find 
Fellows of the Institute ready to oppose him, and to give 
any evidence against him that may be required on the 





subject of professional usage, however contrary to what 
has been hitherto recognised, damaging to a professional 
brother or to the interests of the whole profession. 
Doubtless the member who on the occasion above 
mentioned contributed so effectually to bring the rules he 
had himself subscribed into disrepute, is — ready to 
do so still, and is available, should the Department of 
Works need any evidence, to rebut what may be adduced 
on the side of Mr. Barry. 

I was simple enough to imagine that conduct such as 
this would be met by some rigorous measures on the part 
of the Institute Council, elected for the purpose of ‘‘ pro- 
moting uniformity and respectability of architectural 

ractice ;’’ and accordingly brought the matter at once 
before it, in the hope that something would be done to 

revent the recurrence of similar unprofessional conduct 
in future; but all the notice taken of my complaint was a 
general resolution to the effect ‘‘that a member of the 
Institute ought to support the Institute scale ;” and on 
my further remonstrance as to the inefficiency of such 
generalities, I was informed that the paper in question 
was only ‘recommended, and could not be enforced, nor 
could any member be called to account relative to it.” 

However, were I in Mr. Barry’s position, malgré the 
apathy displayed by the Institute, I should most certainly 
refuse to part with a single document ; and, fortunately for 
him, being in possession, he has a ground of vantage over 
the department, which I hope he will not surrender. As to 
another important element in his ‘cese, the endeavour to 
dismiss or supersede him, it may be of some importance to 
observe that Mr. Keeling having courageously tried this 
question out with the directors of a hotel company some 
years ago, the ruling of Chief Justice Erle was to the effect, 
that ‘an architect once employed for a particular work, 
cannot be dismissed till the work is complete.” 

Wm. Foaurty, F.R.LB.A. 








THE SPIRIT OF ART. 


TuE mightiest courts and empires sank 
In the surging waves of time, 

But Art clung fast to the saving plank, 
Where it lash’d its Ark sublime. 

Babel, upraised, was stricken by God, 
And Babylon sway’d and fell; 

And Carthage and Nineveh felt the rod, 
As their works of Art still tell. 


The Spirit of Art o’er many lands 
Diffused an inspiring taste, 

Pyramids sprang from the arid sands 
Of Egypt’s desolate waste. 

And Greece uprose with a joy elate, 
Unrolling her glorious chart, 

And turn’d the sod of a school still great 
In the Classic fields of Art. 


Then Rome of the Tribunes, Pagan Rome, 
Next plumed her wings for a flight ; 

To cope with her rivals nearer home 
She claim’d o’er the world a right : 

Tribute and spoil from every source, 
Were taken to deck her domes, 

Till Art and empire, ’neath a curse, 
Collapsed in the catacombs. 


Not lost, but like the fabled bird, 
From out its ashes anew, 
Eternal Art, unsepulchred, 
Both Classic and Christian too, 
Walks through the world with a stately mien, 
Despite of the Vandal’s ban, 
The good and worshipp’d angel queen 
Of the gifted mind of man. 


Oh! hallow’d Spirit of ancient Greece, 
Though ages have pass’d and gone, 

The glory that’s yours shall aye increase, 
Though to dust drops the Parthenon ; 

And Rome, when thy Coliseum falls 
(Now Rome, after Pontiff’s heart), 

You’ll still live on in your marble walls 
And sculptured works of Art. 


Nor will we pass here by default 
The grand and glorious page, 

Of tower and chancel, aisle and vault, 
Britain’s rich heritage, 

Last, though not least, the Goths have raised 
To heaven, as things apart, 

Temples unequall’d, God be praised! 
In the greatest fields of Art, 








THE PROPOSED NEW STREET 
FROM THE NEW MEAT MARKET TO 
OLD STREET. 


In a eo city like London, where all the commercial 
world do congregate, where representatives from every 
colony and foreign States assemble for trading intercom- 
munication, and in face of the fact that the commerce of 
the world’s metropolis doubles itself every seven or 
eight years, the necessity for adequate traffic accommo- 
dation, and the provision of means for easy ingress and 
egress between the New Meat Market and other provision 
and colonial produce markets to the other densely popu- 
jJated suburbs north, east, west, and south of the metro- 
polis, is so universally acknowledged and self-evident as to 
need no comment. The recent improvements in the Cit 
have already provided us with three great trunk-roads 
from the south-west and north to the central market; 
but, in the east, though a wide and commodious thorough. 
fare is — provided as far as Old-street, yet, in the 
most crowded and important section of the City proper, 
there is no outlet to the New Market or to the southern 
and western thoroughfares but by a few narrow and ill- 
conditioned streets, which, during the first half of the 
day, are in a state of ——— block. The present 
scheme is designed to effectually obviate the continuance 
of such an obstacle, 

The proposed connecting street would be 400 yards in 
length, at a total cost of 30,0002. (inclusive of compensa- 
tion, — of property, &c.) ; but from its position it 
would save 300 yards each way to every vehicle traversing 
that route; and also, commencing, as it would, at the 
north-eastern end of the New Meat Market, furnish the 
fourth and completing trunk-road to and from the pro- 
vision markets of the City. The project has been already 
submitted to the several vestries of the metropolis and its 
suburbs, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
Court of Common Council, and met with their favourable 


‘chancel only. 


consideration and approval. The only course remaining 
for the citizens and public generally is to give their 
individual support to a scheme so obviously beneficial to 
the interests of the traders and inhabitants of the entire 
metropolis. A CITIzEN AND RaTEPAYER, 








BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


Srz,—I sometimes see in the Builder absurd specimens 
of tendering. The following in a small way is a fair 
sample of what is occasionally done in this town (Lei- 
cester) :— 

For painting the outside of Messrs, Evans and Stafford’s 
warehouses, Campbell-street :— 

Stephenson ...... 
Widdowson ... sooo 7 
Dean...... sorccscccscccsesccceeseseeesoese 
Whitmore 29 
A. TEDIGUE, sceccccoscccsascoscsstocescccssccss 20 
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DANGERS OF KITCHEN BOILERS. 


AN article in the Builder of March 12th, 
p. 209, points out the great danger that exists 
in all closed kitchen boilers that are not pro- 
vided with adequate safety-valves, whenever a 
frost occurs severe enough to freeze the water in 
the communication-pipes ; but the article takes 
no notice of the danger of explosion from another 
source, which by most people would be quite un- 
suspected,—as it was, in fact, by me. I refer to 
the partial or complete stoppage of the pipes 
from a deposit of iron in the form of very hard 
concretions adhering most firmly all along the 
bore. 

Finding the action of my apparatus (which 
consists of a closed boiler supplying a bath 
about 13 fi. above it) unsatisfactory after being 
in use five or six years, I took it down, and found 
the pipes lined throughout with a solid irony 
concretion. Very fortunate it was for me that I 
did examine into the matter, for the concretions 
had in parts so nearly closed the bore of the 
pipes that if I had continued the use of the 
apparatus a year or two longer I am convinced 
the stoppage would have become complete, and 
an explosion inevitable. 

The water used is remarkably pure, containing 
no appreciable quantity of lime or iron, so that 
the concretions must have been derived from the 
boiler and pipes. That a deposit should take 
place might have been expected, but its extreme 
hardness and solidity did surprise me. 

It may be observed that such boilers supplied 
with calcareous water must be liable to the same 
danger, though I am not aware that any instances 
have been recorded. 

One object in writing is to inquire how the 
reportof the “ Manchester Steam Users’ Associa- 
tion” may be obtained ? as I observe your 
article quotes from their chief engineer a promise 
of entermg on the subject of safety-valves for 
such boilers. P. P. C. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Aveton Gifford, Devon.—The ancient church of 
this parish has lately been re-opened, after 
undergoing renovation and repair. The building 
consists of nave, chancel, north and south tran- 
septs, and north and south aisles adjoining the 
The ground plan of the church 
was originally in the form of a Latin cross, a 
low and massive tower being placed at the inter- 
section of the arms. The main entrance is on 
the north side, protected by a porch, with par- 
vise over. The style of the building generally 
is Early Decorated. The works that have been 
executed comprise new roofs throughout; new 
copings and finials to gables; new stone win- 
dows, glazed with cathedral tinted glass; open 
seats of pitch pine; new pulpit and other 
fittings of oak; tiled floors by Minton; &c.; 
and the whole has been carried out by Mr. 
J. Willcocks, of Aveton Gifford, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. Elliott, of Plymouth, architect. 
The total cost of the work is about 2,5001. 

Bristol.—The site of the proposed new “ Green 
Bank” Cemetery, Stapleton-road, is now in the 
hands of the contractor, Mr. William Brock, of 
Temple Meads. The site selected is elevated, 
and may be seen from the Midland Railway, and 
from many parts: of the city; it is undulating, 
and the soil a compact sandy marl. The quan- 
tity of ground purchased by the Burial Board is 
about 20 acres, 12 of which will be first appro- 
priated for interments. The works under con- 
tract by Mr. Brock and by Mr. Nelson, of St. 
Michael’s Hill, comprise Episcopalian and Non- 
conformist chapels, vestries, keeper’s lodge and 
office, mortuary, boundary walls, entrance-gates, 
roads, paths, and planting. The tenders for the 
works sent in by fifteen firms, according to & 
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notice already given in the Builder, ranged from 
4,6621. to 6,1431. The works have been designed 
and will be carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Henry Masters, architect and surveyor, 
Bristol], and are expected to be completed by the 
end of this year. 

Littleton.—The little church of North and 
Middle Littleton, near Evesham, is about to be 
restored, at an estimated cost of 1,2001., towards 
which 8501. have been already raised. Mr. 
Preedy is the architect engaged ; the builder has 
not yet been fixed upon. The restoration will 
involve new roofs throughout, the chancel arch 
will be raised and widened, also the arch of the 
north transept, and a new vestry will be built. 
It is feared that some of the walls may require 
rebuilding, new windows must be inserted, and 
several old ones restored. New seats, pave- 
ments, and doors are required, besides other 
fittings : andthe masonry of the tower will have 
to be looked after. There are many relica in 
the building which it is hoped will be preserved, 
including the sanctus-bell cot, a squint, the 
entrance to the rood-loft, Norman font, 
piscina, &c. South Littleton Church also stands 
in much need of restoration, but nothing can be 
done to it at present. 

South Lynn.—A reredos has just been com- 
pleted in All Saints’ Church. It consists of a 
centre, having three large panels with smaller 
ones between them, carved canopies, and pin- 
nacles. The panels are polished alabaster, inlaid 
with a cross in gold mosaic, and the sacred 
monogram in red marble. Each side of the 
wall, as high as the window sill, is faced with 
stone, with incised patterns upon it, finished with 
a panelled and carved cornice. Above this, the 
whole of the east wall has been painted and 
diapered, relieved’ by two medallions of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, painted on a gold back- 
ground. Two gas standards, the work of Messrs. 
Hardman & Oo., Birmingham, have been placed 
within the altar-rails. The painted decoration 
of the east wall was de-igned and executed by 
Mesare. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London ; 
and the reredos was carried out by Mr. William 
Brown, of South Lynn, from the design of the 
architect, Mr. William Smith, of London. 

Newbury.—The erection of Highclere New 
Church has proceeded satisfactorily, and the 
building is now roofed in. It is being built at 
the cost of the Earl of Carnarvon, and will 
probably be consecrated in June by the Bishop 
of Winchester. The architect is Mr. G. G. Scott, 
and the work is carried on by the contractors 
under the supervision of Mr. Blackie, who holds 
the appointment of clerk of the works on Lord 
Carnarvon’s estate. 

Pontypool. A new church is about to be 
erected at Tow-hill,{ Pontypool. The edifice, 
which has been designed by Mr. W. Adams, 
Newport, will comprise porch, nave, and chancel, 
with a vestry on the east side. The chancel 
and altar are to lie towards the north, and the 
porch to be affixed to the south end. The nave, 
which is to be fitted with movable wooden seats, 
is to be 53 ft. long, and 21 ft. wide. The chancel 
will be 18 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. wide. On the south 
of the nave roof is to be a pvinted bell-turret. 
The south front will contain above the porch 
two large windows, a double lancet surmounted 
by a circle, with small single-light windows 
above. The north window will consist of a 
triple lancet, and two circles. The windows in 
the sides will be of corresponding pattern. The 
material for the external walls will be blue 
Pennant stone, relieved by ornamental coarses 
of red bricks. 

Huddersfield.—During the last year the interior 
of St. Thomas’s Church has been considerably 
improved and beautified by the remodelling of 
the organ and decorating of the chancel. The 
organ, which (on account of its great elevation) 
had hitherto been an obstruction to a circular 
window in the apse at the east end of the south 
aisle, and was also played from a gallery, is now 
80 arranged that the player sits in the chancel, 
and in a line with the choir stalls. These im- 
provements, and the decoration of the organ 
pipes, have been executed by Messrs. Connacher 
& Co. The decorations, which have been 
executed by J. W. Knowles, of York, comprise 
the powdering of the panels of the roof, picking 
out the ribs and bosses with gold and colours; 
diapering the walls, on the east end of which are 
painted the Agnus Dei, Pelican, and emblems of 
the four Evangelists; on the side walls, the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Commandments have 
been illuminated. Under the painted decora- 
tion, and in a line with the top of the reredos, 
the walls have been covered with majolica and 





painted tiles, the south side of which has been 
pierced for the reception of a credence niche: a 
moulding of Caen stone (corresponding with the 
one on the reredos) divides the tiles from the 
painted work. The reredos, pulpit, and marble 
work, have been cleaned, and the marble re- 
polished, by Mr. Cole, of York, sculptor, who 
likewise carved the credence niche and mould- 
ings. The circular window over the organ has 
been filled in with stained glass, by Mr. J. W. 
Knowles, representing King David playing on a 
harp. This glass is the gift of Mr. L. R. Starkey. 
Hessle, near Hull.—All Saints’ Church, Hessle, 
has been re-opened. The church has been 
nearly rebuilt. The chancel was taken down, 
and built up again further back, care being taken 
in the rebuilding so that stone by stone was 
placed as before. By this means the nave 
received additionallength. Increased width was 
also gained by adding to the side aisles, and in 
carrying out the enlargement the different 
character of the masonry is preserved as in- 
dicating the several dates of the workmanship. 
In the nave the whole of the modern seats have 
een removed, and will shortly be replaced by 
open pew benches of pitch pine. The roofing is 
open-timbered work, varnished. The clearstory 
has been rebuilt, and the windows of it are 
opened for ventilation by a contrivance con- 
cealed by the moulded string-course running 
over the arcade. The west doorway has been 
opened out, and draughts are prevented by cur- 
tains hanging within all the doors. Two painted 
windows have been placed in the south aisle, one 
by Mr. C. L. Ringrose (subject, the Resurrec- 
tion), and the other by Messrs. H. & J. B. Bark- 
worth (subject, the Ascension). The west 
window has also been restored. The heating 
apparatus has been supplied by Messrs. Rim- 
mington & Sons. The middle chancel has been 
entirely rebuilt by Lieut.-Col. Pease. The 
seating is of grained oak. The bench ends are 
filled with tracery and surmounted with poppy- 
heads. The fronts of the seats are ornamented 
with linen patterns. The roof is similar to that 
over the nave, but moreornamented. A reredos, 
sedilia, and credence have been executed in Caen 
stone. The reredos consists of seven divisions, 
separated by buttresses and pinnacles, and 
covered with ogee-shaped heads, small cornice, 
and carved cresting. The panels of the but- 
tresses are filled with pale green marble. The 
three centre compartments of the reredos are 
filled with Venetian mosaics, by Dr. Salviati, 
representing the cross, the pelican and 
young, and the pascal lamb. Above this 
rises the east window of painted glass, repre- 
senting Christ sitting in majesty, surrounded by 
saints, patriarchs, apostles, angels, &c. The 
chancel is divided from the aisles by wrought- 
iron screens or grilles, and the sanctuary is 
enclosed by wrought-iron work, and railings of 
oak mounted with brass. The encaustic pave- 
ments are various in design, the principal colours 
being red with black bands, gradually growing 
richer in detail towards the east. Previously to 
the restoration, the whole of the internal stone- 
work was covered with several thick coats of 
paint and whitewash. These have been entirely 
removed by the use of Messrs. Naenaire & Co.’s 
solution, thereby avoiding the “tooling” usually 
adopted for the removal of paint-work from 
stone. In clearing away this paint, several 
remains of old ornament have been discovered on 
the caps and arches of thearcades. These have 
been preserved as far as possible. The organ 
has, according to the present custom, been placed 
in the north aisle as much out of sight as pos- 
sible. It is a small instrument by Forster & 
Andrews, but will ultimately have to give place 
to a larger instrument. The entire work of 
restoration and enlargement has been carried 
out from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. R. G. Smith, of Hull, architect. 
Messrs. Simpson & Malone have been the 
builders; the other contractors being, for iron- 
work, Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., London ; 
for painted glass, Messrs. Hardman & Co., Bir- 
mingham; for encaustic tiles, Messrs. Mann & 
Co., Broseley ; and for church furniture, Messrs. 
Frank Smith & Co., London. Messrs. Simpson & 
Malone’s contract was for 5,5001. 
Tardebigg.—The new church of ease for the 
parish of Tardebigg, at Webheath, has beenconse- 
crated by the Bishop of Worcester. The late Baro- 
ness Windsor erected and endowed thechurch, the 
site being given by Mr. R. Hemming, of Bentley 
Manor. The edifice is dedicated to St. Philip, 


and has been erected from designs by Mr. Preedy, 
architect, London, by Messrs. M‘Cann & Everitt, 
builders, Malvern. The building is of red and 





grey stone from Hewell and Tunstall quarries, 
with Bath stone dressings and decorations. It. 
consists of nave and chancel, with porch, vestry, 
and bell gablet. The style is Early English. 
The sitting accommodation is for 200, and all 
the seats are free and unappropriated. In the 
chancel, over the altar, is a stained glass window 
in three compartments, representing the Cruci- 
fixion, Abraham offering up his son Isaac, and 
Moses lifting up the Brazen Serpent. 

Runhall.—The church of this parish has been 
re-opened, after repairs and partial restoration. 
The buttresses have been rebuilt in cement, the 
walls have been repaired, and the simplest pos- 
sible roof, supported by posts from the ground, 
and stiffened by longitudinal and transverse 
curved braces, has been made to relieve the side 
walls from pressure, and to give to the ugly 
square-looking room of late years the appearance 
of a church, with nave and side aisles, a treat- 
ment which is found in the ancient church of 
Winterton, in this county. The restoration of 
the chancel being found impracticable, a raised 
dais, paved with tiles, for the Holy Table, with 
singers’ seats on either side, has been placed at 
the east end; the remaining space has been 
provided with open benches of deal, and the 
tower has been made available for a vestry. The 
porch, the stone and glass of the windows, and 
the tower sounding-windows have been patched 
up as much as the funds would admit of, and 
these, with the chancel, invite the labour of 
future church restorers. The contract was under- 
taken by Mr. Hubbard, of East Dereham, who 
carried out the works under the architect, Mr. 
Edward J. Tarver, of London. During the pro- 
greas of the work, crocketed fragments of the 
ogee-headed niche in the east wall were dis- 
covered, built up in a recess between the two 
north windows, and there were found above and 
around the east wall niche, powderings of the 
monogram §. K., as well as the remains of a 
fresco figure on the eastern jamb of the adjacent 
window. They have reference, probably to the 
altar of St. Catherine, before which Margaret,. 
widow of Robert de Berneye, knt., was buried 
in 1416, and to which she gave a picture of 
St. Catherine.’ 

‘Poole-—The Bishop of Salisbury has conse- 
crated St. Mark’s Church, near Poole, in Dorset. 
The edifice, whieh cost 5,0001., was the gift of 
Miss Georgina Talbot, who laid the foundation- 
stone some two years ago. This lady, who 
erected a large number of almshouses in the 
neighbourhood, did not live to see the church 
completed. Her remains have been buried in 
the churchyard of St. Mark, which has also been 
consecrated. 

Brighouse.—St. James’s Church has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Ripon. The church 
is in the Early English Gothic style. It consists 
of nave, chancel, aisles, organ-chamber, &c., 
and in place of the usual tower and spire, which 
it was intended should adorn the. structure, a 
little bell-turret rises at the western end. The 
nave is 69 ft. in length, 22 ft. in width, and to 
the apex of the open-timbered roof, 48 ft. in 
height. The aisles are 10 ft. 3in. wide. The 
chancel is 28 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, and 39 ft. 
high. On the south side of the nave there are 
five bays, with the columns circular and the 
pointed arches moulded. On the north side 
there are only four bays, the remaining space 
having been appropriated for a porch. The 
chancel-arch springs from carved capitals. Along 
the aisles the windows have triple lights and 
tracery, and in the clearstory the windows are 
alternately cinquefoil and polyfoil. At the 
western end the window has four lights and 
tracery, and has been filled with stained glass. 
Medallions are introduced with full-sized heads 
of the four Evangelists and the four major 
Prophets. The eastern window has not yet been 
enriched with stained glass. The seats are of 
deal, stained and varnished, and open. Sitting 
accommodation is provided for 600. Messrs. 
Mallinson & Barber, of Halifax, were the archi- 
tects. The total cost has been 3,8001.: 6001. 
were paid for the site. 

Hartlepool.—St. Hilda’s Church has been re- 
opened for divine service. The entire chancel 
has been rebuilt, in conformity with its original 
design, and the church will now seat 120 addi- 
tional persons. The east window is of great 
size, and is the gift of Mr. Emerson, of Pooner, 
Cheshire ; and another in the south aisle has 
been put in by Miss Dixon, of Seaton. Mr. 
Pritchett, of Darlington, was the architect. 
the total cost of the work is 1,6001. 

Birstal.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
has been laid at Brownhill, a district contiguous 
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to the parish and town of Birstal, but which is 
situate in the borough of Batley. The church, 
which is expected to be completed by the begin- 
ning of November next, is from the design of 
Messrs. Sheard & Hanstork, of Batley, architects ; 
and the following are the contractors for the 
several works required in the erection :—Mr. 
Jas. Booth, of Batley, mason’s work; Mr. Joe 
Willans, of Birstal, joiner’s; Messrs. Hill & 
Nelson, of Wakefield, and Thos. Armitage, of 
Birstal, plumber’s. The edifice will be Early 
English, the total length, including the chancel, 
being 90 ft., and the width, including the aisles, 
will be 48ft. It will consist of nave, chancel, 
and vestry, with open-timbered roofs; and, as 
soon as the funds will permit, a tower and spire 
will be added to the building, and the baptistery 
will be placed beneath the latter. The total 
cost of the building, exclusive of the tower, is 
estimated at 1,7001., and the site has been pre- 
sented to the committee by the Earl Wilton. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Emmanuel Church, Weston-super-Mare.— A 
window has been erected in the west end of this 
church to the memory of Mr. Henry Davies, a 
gentleman who was well known in the locality, 
and who died from an accident about two years 
since. The window has been designed and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, and 
contains fall-length figures of Abraham, Moses, 
David, and Elijah, with cartoons underneath the 
figures, severally representing Abraham offering 
his son upon the altar; the passage of the Red 
Sea; David beheading Goliah ; and the sacrifice 
on Mount Carmel. In the upright piercings of 
the tracery in the upper part of the window, 
there are also figures of small dimension of 
Enoch and Samuel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel. The cost of this work, we understand, 
is about 1501. 

St. Mary Redclif.—A window in memory of 
Edward Colston, the great Bristol citizen, is 
about to be placed in the north transept of this 
charch. The top or first row of lights will be 
filled with four designs illustrative of receiving 
the stranger, visiting the prisoner, teaching the 
ignorant, and leading the blind. A correspond- 
ing series, consisting of feeding the hungry, 
giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the naked, 
and visiting the sick, occapies the lowest row. 
The centre lights illustrate the parable of the 
good Samaritan. In the first we have the prisst 
and Levite passing by; in the next, the good 
Samaritan succouring the wounded man ; in the 
third, the journey to the inn; while the fourth 
represents the payment at the inn. At each 
corner at the foot are the Colston arms. The 
tracery will be filled with coloured glass. The 
execution of the work is in the hands of Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London. It is expected that 
the Colston window will be ready by the 21st of 
April, on which day the Canynge festival is to be 
held. The estimated cost is over 4501. ; 401. of 
which remain to be collected. 

Bushbury Church—A memorial window has 
been erected at the west end of the south aisle 
of this church. Messrs. A. & W. H.O’Conner, of 
London, were the artists. The entire design, which 
is of four lights, symbolizes the one thought of 
the Resurrection ; and the subjects are :—1. The 
Setting of the Seal upon the Sepulchre, after 
our Lord was placed in the Tomb; 2. The risen 
Saviour appearing to St. Mary Magdalen in the 
Garden ; 3. Our Lord walks with his two 
Disciples to Emmaus; and 4. Oar Lord shows 
iZimself to His Apostles before His Ascension. 
These subjects are enclosed in ornamental 
framing, bearing half-figures of the four greater 
Prophets and their emblems, and the half-figures 
above of the four Evangelists and their emblems. 
In the tracery is seen the Saviour risen, with 
Angels in adoration. 

St. Olive’s, York.—A stained-glass window, the 
gift of Mrs. Dixon, of York, has been erected on 
the south side of this church. The subject is 
the Ascension of our Lord ; and the work is from 
the studio of Mr. J. W. Knowles, of York. 

Norton Church, near Shefield.—The east win- 
dowof the southchapel of this church has recently 
been fitted with stained glass. The subject in 
the centre is the “ Ecce Homo.” The panel is 
placed on a coloured ground, relieved by the 
passion-flowers and vine ornamentation, with the 
initial medallions and arms of the Cammell 
family introduced. Two south aisle windows, 
erected by Mr. Chas, Cammell, of Norton Hall, 
have also been filled by the same artist, Mr. T. 
W. Camm, of Smethwick, near Birmingham. 





St. Thomas’s, Dudley—A memorial window 
has recently been erected in the south aisle of 
this church. The subject is the Ascension of 
our Lord, which occupies three of the five lights. 
The window glass was executed by Mr. T. W. 
Camm, of Smethwick, near Birmingham, who is 
also entrusted with the Guest Memorial for 
St. Edmund’s Church, Dadley. 

Tamworth Church.—The general committee 
have accepted the design sent in by Mr. Wailes, of 
Newcastle, for a testimonial window to Dr. Millar. 
The design consists of the figures of the twelve 
Apostles, bearing appropriate symbols. Above 
and below are angels bearing scrolls. The glass 
for the painted window will cost 2701., and the 
necessary repairs to the stonework of the win- 
dow, and other expenses, about 801. We may 
also state that a painted window, which will 
cost about 1501., is to be placed in the south 
transept, to the memory of the late Rev. F. Blick, 
for about forty years vicar of the parish. This 
church is now undergoing internal restoration, 
and, it is hoped, will be enriched with other 
stained windows. 

Nayland Church.—This church has jast been 
adorned by a new east window, the work of 
Mr. H. Baker, of Colchester, which has been 
filled with painted glass, by Messrs. Baillie & 
Mayer, of London. ‘The window is of the Deco- 
rated period, and contains five lower compart- 
ments, with tracery lights. In the centre opening 
are two groups under canopies, wne of which is 
“The Trial of St. Stephen,’ and the other 
“The Stoning of St. Stephen.” The four side 
openings each contain a group in medallion- 
shape on geometrical and mosaic back-grounds, 
enclosed within borders of purple and green 
flowers. The groups on the north side are 
“The Nativity,’ and “Christ bearing the 
Cross ;” on the left side “The Entombment,” 
and “The Ascension.” In addition to this 
window, a new stone step to the communion- 
table, with encaustic tiles, has been laid, and 
the walls have been re-stuccoed. 

St. Edmund’s, Salisbury.—Three windows ia 
the south chancel aisle of this church have been 
filled with stained glass, the gift of the Rev. 
T. H. Tooke, formerly rector of the parish. The 





work has been executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, of London. The glass represents scenes in | 
the life of Jesus, illustrating incidents of child. | 
hood ; the aisle having been built for the use of | 
Sunday-school children. 

St. Mary’s, Blocham.—The new east window in 
the chancel of this church, the work of Messrs. 
Morris & Co., London, was not finished till late 
on Christmas Eve. In the large quatrefoil at 
the top of the window is a figure of our Lord, 
as the King of Glory, seated on a rainbow, sur- 
rounded by the angelic host, some of whom are 
holding a screen of curtains behind him. Imme- 
diately below, on a deep blue ground, is a seraph 
with six wings, of a rather dull ruby. On the 
north and south sides respectively are angels 
with bright ruby wings, holding in their hands 
the sun and the moon. Below these are four 
angels with white wings on a blue ground like 
the rest, two playing on stringed instruments, 
one on pipes, and the remaining one singing 
from a scroll of music; ornaments in yellow 
stain are on all the draperies. In the cusps of 
the lower lights, dividing the tracery from the 
lower part of the window, are the four gates of 
the Celestial City, the New Jerusalem, with an 
angel over each gate. The walls are alike all 
round, and the dome in the centre, but variety is 
obtained in the grouping of the buildings, turrets, 
and trees. The four lights in the lower part of 
the window are divided half-way down, thus 
making eight compartments, each of which is 
occupied by two figures of angels, archangels, 
apostles, and prophets in the upper half, and 
martyrs, kings, bishops, and virgins in the lower. 
This is a memorial window to some members of 
the Davis family. The cost of the window has 
exceeded 3501/., and has been defrayed out of the 
donation of 1,0001. presented to the church last 
year by Mr. John Hale, of Germans, Chesham, 
whose wife is a member of the Davis family. 








The Northern Architectural Students’ 
Society.—On the 15th the members of this 
society held their annual fortnightly meeting. 
Mr. W. L. Newcombe, president, occupied 
the chair. Mr. Joseph Oswald read a paper 
upon “Domestic Architecture,” with special 
reference to villa and suburban residences. The 
discussion which followed was introduced by 
Mr. J. H. Morton and the chairman. 





Hooks Receiher. 


Ernest George's Sketches, German and Swiss. 
London: W. M. Thompson, Pall-mall, 1870. 


Havinc completed a number of water-colour 
drawings during a sketching tour, the artist, an 
architect, made pen-and-ink sketches from them, 
and, with the aid of Cowell’s anastatic process, 
now publishes actual transfers of them, forty-five 
in number, with brief descriptions. The views 
taken are in Aix-la-Chapelle, Nuremberg, Cologne, 
Wiirzburg, Coblentz, Prague, Bale, Lucerne, 
Thunne, Berne, Lausanne, Chillon, and else- 
where; and if not particularly novel, are very 
picturesque andpleasing. Mr. George is evidently 
a ready sketcher, and has a good eye for the 
choice of a point of view. The sketches are 
too slight, but they make a pretty table-book, 
which will serve to illustrate and recall the 
German journey of many an ordinary tourist, 
and suggest to others how interesting they would 
find a similar trip. 








English Country Houses: Forty-five Views and 
Plans of recently-erected Mansions, Private 
Residences, Parsonage Houses, Sc. ; with a 
Practical Treatise on House Building. By 
Wititam WILkinson, Architect. London and 
Oxford: James Parker & Co. 1870. 


TuE object the author had in view in putting 
together these forty-five examples of Domestic 
Architecture was, he says, chiefly to assist those 
who may propose to build in determining the 
style and character of the proposed edifice, in 
deciding upon the materials to be employed, and 
the mode of executing the work, and as sug- 
gestive of various matters that deserve conside- 
ration. The buildirgs here represented, and 
which have all been executed from the designs 
of the author, range from residences costing 
5,0001. or 6,0001. each, to cottages 3001. the 
pair. Plans accompany each view, and some 
sensible and useful suggestions for persons not 
within reach of an architect, precede the illus- 
trations. The elevations, though they have a 
strong family likeness, present considerable 
diversities, and serve to show how many com- 
binations may be produced with a few gables, 
flat copings, moulded chimney-shafts, and mul- 
lioned windows. 

A valuable feature of the book is that the 
actual cost of the majority of the buildings is 
given, together with what is found to be the 
price per foot cube, the cubical contents being 
calculated from midway between the floor line 
and the bottom of foundation, to midway be- 
tween the plate and ridge of roofs. Thus 
Wootton House, Oxfordshire, exclusive of the 
value of the walling stones, dug on the estate, 
comes to 54d. per foot cube; Bignell House, 
same county, 6d. per foot, the walling stones 
being dug and the lime burnt on the estate. 
A residence on Norham Manor, Oxford, walls of 
local red bricks and freestone dressings, comes 
out at 6d. per foot cube ; and a smaller residence 
on Walton Manor, 5d. per foot. A farmhouse at 
Upton, the wall stones being quarried near the 
site, cost 43d. per foot ; and two other farmhouses 
and outbuildings, with walling of red bricks, 5d. 
per foot. The views have been drawn by Mr. J. 
W. Hallam, and, if alittle crude, have the advan- 
tage of showing exactly what the architect 
means, Mr. Hallam being himself an architect. 








Miscellanen, 


Public Works in India.—In the House of 
Commons Mr. Kinnaird asked whether the 
Viceroy of India had issued orders to stop far- 
ther expenditure on public works, and whether 
such orders had been approved by the Home 
Government. Mr. G. Duff said no such orders 
had been issued. Last autumn the Government 
of India discovered that it had communicated to 
the Home Government too sanguine a view of 
its immediate financial position, and it found 
it necessary to make reductions in various 
branches, and among others that known as 
public works ordinary, meaning works which the 
Government paid for out of the annual income. 
Mr. Doff then read an extract from a despatch, 
from which it appeared that the works to be 
paid for out of revenue would be four millions 
and a half; out of sums proposed to be borrowed, 
three millions and a half; and for railways 
guaranteed by the Government, two millions ; 
making in all upwards of ten millions. 
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Water Supply.—The Slough Waterworks 


The New National Gallery.—In the House 


have been opened. Owing to want ofa proper|of Lords Viscount Hardinge, in moving for a 
system of drainage, a want which may also/| copy of the correspondence between the Office 
shortly be supplied, the water-supply of Slough|of Works and the architect respecting the 
has hitherto been contaminated to such an| designs of the new building, said he had heard 
extent as to seriously affect the health of the|a report that Mr. Ayrton had congé’d Mr. Barry, 
locality. The resident engineer of the new/| and that he wascontemplating a re-arrangement 
waterworks is Mr. Edward Secker, under whom | of the existiug building, He trusted no attempt 


the whole of the works have been carried out. 


would be made to patch up or tinker the 


The only outward visible sign of the progress of | existing edifice. Earl Granville believed that 
the works has been the erection of a tower at | the Chief Commissioner of Works only intended 
the rear of the Slough Police-station, some 75 ft. | to make a few minor alterations, The Earl of 


in height, with water-tank at the summit, capable 


Kimberley said he thought it unlikely that there 


of containing 40,000 gallons, which would meet | would be any objection to lay the correspondence 
the wants of a much larger town than Slough,|on the table when it was completed. Lord 
as the tank can be pumped full in twenty-five | Redesdale hoped that before pulling down any 
minutes, and the daily consumption would pro-| more buildings the Government would cover 
bably be considerably under 100,000 gallons. The | those sites which had already been cleared. As 
water is, of course, at high pressure, and in case | far as he could learn, very little progress was 
of fire it could easily be thrown over the highest | making with the new Public Offices. Earl Gran- 
building in Slough. The water is soft and pure. | ville said that the Government at present occu- 
The cost of the works has been about 14,000/.,| pied a great number of houses in the best parts 
including the mains, which have already been | of London; but that plan was both costly and 
laid throughout the town. The well from which | inconvenient. 


the water is drawn has been sunk into the chalk 


The New Abattoirs for Bradford.—The 


formation 114 ft. below the surface. Some of slaughter-houses about to be erected by the 
the sinking work was done by a diver 55 ft.| Bodford Corporation, and the works for. which 


under water. 





Paps ‘The Liverpool Water Com- have been let, will stand at the north-west 
mittee, after hearing @ report from their engi-| .o-ner of the ground now being laid out as a 


neer, have decided that in fature the supply of cattle-market, near Leeds-road. The architects 
water shall be limited to ten hours daily, by are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. The general 
which it is expected that a large annual saving plan embodies the principle of sections, each 


will be effected. 


complete in itself, each of good working size, and 


Oxford Architectural Society.—The mem- | containing all the appliances and requisites of 
bers of this society have, during the present| the trade, while affording such suitable accom- 
term, made a series of excursions to various | modation as will ensure humane treatment for 
places of interest in the neighbourhood of|theanimalsto beslaughtered. Each section will 
Oxford ; and on Saturday last a party of nearly | be 28 ft. in width, and will run from north to 
fifty in number walked to Wytham, where they | south. Entrances for cattle are provided in 
were hospitably received by the Rev. H. O. Coxe, | Egbert-street and Carroll-street. The arrange- 
who conducted them over the church, &c. They| ments may be doubled by the erection of a 
then proceeded to the site where British remains | corresponding building on the east side of 
have lately been discovered, and where the | Carroll-street. The estimated cost of the four 
different graves, pits, &c., were pointed out by | sections now about to be erected was 6,6001., but 
Dr. Rolleston, who explained the circumstances | the tenders have been let for 6,1431. 


attending these discoveries. The party then pro- 


Hungerford.—It is finally settled to have a 


cootied, hy the tne of Gottetew Bannsey, to new Corn Exchange and Town-hall, and the old 


Woolvercott. Anevening meeting of the society 
was held in the Taylor Building, on Tuesday last, 


one will come down. A committee has been 
formed to obtain subscriptions, and Mr. Speen- 


when Professor Westwood gave an accountof some hestend- bencubetaed aa. Gdsennstun 


Russian ecclesiological objects, which he exhi- 
bited, and Mr. R. F. Bigg-Wither, M.A., read a 


been promised or subscribed. The exchange 
will be built by shares. The new buildings are 


paper “ On Iconograpby in Russia,” in which he ge ° 
developed the history of the rise of the varions | * 09st 2,5001. It is intended to raise as much 
as possible by subscription, and to borrow the 


schools of sacred art in that country, illustrated 
by a number of icons, Russo-Greek crosses, and 
various forms of the portable iconostagis, photo- 
graphs of vestments, coloured and photographic 
views of the exterior and interior of remarkable 
churches and icons, 


Southampton Workhouse.— The pro- 





remainder, the feoffees making themselves re- 
sponsible for the money borrowed. Architects 
have been requested to send in plans for the 
approval of the committee. 
has been accorded at the meeting of the share- 
holders of the Great Western Railway Company, 
for the erection of a new station at Hungerford. 





A vote of 1,0001. 


verbial white elephant of Siam could scarcely | And at the same time a vote of 5,0001. for new 


have been more troublesome to the king of that 


sidings at Swindon station, and of 4,2121. for 


country than the new Poorhouse has been to the | carriage sheds at Swindon, was granted. 


ratepayers of Southampton, says the local Inde- 
pendent, First, there was a contest whether there 
was @ necessity for a new building. Then there 
was a sharp war as to whether the old circum- 
scribed site should be retained. Then a contest, 
issuing in law, ensued as to who should be the 
architect. Asecond architect having been fixed 
upon, and the first compensated for his disap- 
pointment, the services of more lawyers were 
needed upon the point whether the builders 
were liable under their contract to do certain 
work, and it was decided by arbitration that 
they were not so liable. At last, through much 
tribulation, the building is obtained; but, be- 
hold, before it is paid for, we are gravely in- 
formed by the Commissioners in Lunacy that, 
despite all the approvals and disapprovals of 
the Poor-law Board, the lunatic wards are un- 
fortunately placed and badly arranged, the yards 
attached being very small, and quite inadequate 
for the purposes of exercise, and not capable of 
enlargement. 


Proposed Public Park at Sheffield.— 
The town trustees of Sheffield have under con- 
sideration a scheme for the provision of a public 


Public Buildings in London.—The Council 


of the Society of Arts have appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of | 
Works, with the view of establishing such har- 
monious action between the several authorities 
they represent, as may prevent the creation of 
public or quasi-public buildings which shall 
disfigure the metropolis——Lord Elcho, in the 
House of Commons, has given notice that on 
going into committee of supply on the Civil 
Service estimates, he will move a resolution 
in accordance with the recommendation of the 
select committee of last year as to new public 
buildings in the metropolis, and requiring the 
deposit of plans and elevations, models and 
designs, at the office of the Commissioner of 
Works, in the same manner as railway companies 
are now compelled to deposit with the Board of 
Trade, and to move the necessary alterations in 
the standing orders. 


Superiority of Ancient Architecture.— 


That was a triumphant appeal of an Irishman, 


park, the funds for the establishment of which | ® lover of antiquity, who, in urging the supe- 


shall be derived from the large sum of money 


riority of the old architecture over the new, 


left to the town by the late Mr. Samuel Bailey. said,— Where will you find any modern build- 


It is expected that the amount of Mr. Bailey’s 
bequest will reach about 110,0001. at least, and 
of this it is proposed to spend 30,0001. on the 


ing that has lasted so long as the ancient?” 
And it is not such a bull as it looks. 


Carlisle Bridge, Dublin.—We are glad to 


purchase and endowment of a considerable| learn that there is now a fair prospect of the 
portion of land belonging to the Sheffield Water corporation taking up Mr. Geoghegan’s admirable 
Company, and situate close by their supply | plan for the wideningof Carlisle Bridge, and of 
reservuirs, just outside the town, in a very| thus conferring, at a trifling expense, a most 
pleasant and convenient neighbourhood. 





valuable boon, to the citizens of Dublin. 








Railway Sleeping Carriages.—Mr. How- 
lison, of Glasgow, proposes to make use of the 
existing compartments of railway-carriages, his 
arrangement permitting them to be used either 
for sitting or sleeping, at the will of the pas- 
sengers. Unless when used for sleeping, the 
compartments will present almost exactly their 
present appearance, and the sleeping arrange- 
ment will consist, in first-class carriages of one 
shelf, in second-class carriages of two shelves, 
placed at equal distances above the present 
seats, of equal breadth with them, and extending 
in the same direction. The arrangement is, in 
short, similar to that of berths in ships; and 
the railway berths may be made equally, if not 
more, commodious. Under this system a first- 
class compartment could hold only four, and a 
second-class six, passengers. 


Projected Cathedral in Liverpool.—The 
proposal to erect a cathedral in Liverpool has 
just been revived there. At the select vestry, 
the chairman, Mr. Churchwarden Turner said : 
—If the rector would waive his claim to 5,5001., 
now in Chancery, it was the intention of him- 
self and his colleagues to propose at the next 
Easter vestry that the money be kept as a sort 
of nucleus of a fund for building a new parish 
church on the site of St. Peter’s, and he had no 
doubt that the wealthy people of Liverpool 
would come out handsomely, and that they 
should have a church worthy of the town. He 
believed a movement was on foot to separate 
Liverpool from the diocese of Chester, and if it 
was successful they should have a Bishop of 
Liverpool as well as a bishop in Liverpool. 


The New Church of St. Mark, Leicester. 
The tender of Messrs. Osborne, Brothers, masons 
and builders, Leicester, having been accepted for 
the completion of the works connected with the 
building of the new church of St. Mark, in 
Belgrave-gate, they will be commenced forth- 
with. It isexpected that the ceremony of laying 
the memorial stone of this church, and also that 
of St. Paul, now in the course of erection on the 
Dane Hills, by the same contractors, will be per- 
formed in a short period on the same day, by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. The contract for St. 
Mark’s Church is about 11,0001., and that for 
St. Paul’s about 4,5002. The funds being some- 
what low for carrying out the architect’s design 
for the latter-mentioned church, the erection of 
the spire is not included in the contract. The 
two churches when complete will afford sittings 
for upwards of 1,600 persons. 


An Extensive Foundry.—The block of 
buildings recently erected on the banks of the 
river at Bedford, and adjoining the Britannia 
Works, has been opened. Owing to the growth 
of Messrs. Howard’s business, they were for a 
long time unable to produce a snafficient quantity 
of castings. They therefore determined to 
devote the present large foundry to the fitting 
and wrought-iron department, and to erect a 
new foundry on a much larger scale by the side 
of the old one. There are 35,000 square feet on 
the ground floor. There are four cupolas or 
farnaces capable of melting 300 tons per week 
and which are expected to be very shortly in 
full work. The internal and general arrange- 
ments were planned by Mr. James Howard, 
M.P., the erection beiog under the direction of 
Mr. Usher, architect, Bedford. 


The Sewage of Dumfries.—An applica- 
tion has been made by a London company to the 
town council of Dumfries, through Provos‘ 
Harkness, for a concession of the sewage of the 
town for conversion into manure. The proposal 
is that, so soon as the new sewerage is com- 
pleted, the whole sewage of the town be 
conceded to the company for thirty years, on 
the following conditions :—That the sewage be 
treated by the process of the Native Gaano 
Company; that the town receive 5 per cent. of 
the profits in the event of the experiment prov- 
ing successful; and that if unsuccessful within 
six months after commencing the said process, 
the agreement cease and determine. The matter 
has been remitted to a committee. 


Monumental. — The commission for the 
Faraday memorial statue to be eracted in the 
hall of the British Museum, has been placed in 
the hands of Mr. Foley. The proposed memo- 
rial over the remains of Daniel De Foe, to be 
placed in Banhill-fields burial-ground, will be of 
marble, and the memento itself will be 3 ft. 
square at the base, tapering to a height of 15 ft. 
Itis being executed by Mr. Horner, the sculptor, 
and will be ready for fixture in May. 
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Building Speculations.—The case of Mr. 
Daniel Tidy came before the New Bankruptcy 
Court on Thursday. This was an application to 
pass the Jast examination. The bankrupt had 
filed his accounts, and there was no opposition. 
The accounts showed liabilities to secured credi- 
tors, 341,1361. 1s. 6d.; to unsecured creditors, 
20,5781. 7s. The surplus on secured property 
was estimated at 267,0001., consisting of finished 
and unfinished houses, all of a very large class ; 
but the mortgagees, with the fact before them 
that it would cost thousands of pounds to com- 
plete the buildings, did not consider their secu- 
rity to be of more value than the amounts lent. 
The available assets consist of 2,2001., and 5001. 
mortgage on fixtures. No opposition being 
offered, the bankrupt was allowed to pass. 


Increased Value of Property near Shef- 
field.—An application has been made before 
Vice-Chancellor Malins to effect the sale of the 
lease of the Grange Villa Estate, Ecclesall, 
situate near the Chesterfield and Sheffield Rail- 
way, and now being administered in Chancery. 
It was stated that the property consisted of 
fifty acres of agricultural land, from which the 
owners got 1801. per annum; but since the new 
railway had been made, its value had increased 
as building land to 1,5001. per annum, the lease, 
according to the custom of Sheffield, being for 
800 years. Affidavits were read in support of 
this statement; and the Vice-Chancellor sanc- 
tioned the petition for leasing the land accord- 
ingly. 

Sewage Irrigation in India.—We hear 
that a sewage farm has been established in the 
vicinity of Madras. The total area is thirty- 
seven acres, but about two acres only have been 
put under cultivation. Various crops have been 
tried on the sewaged area. Guinea grass 
succeeds so well that its yield is at the rate of 
eighty-eight tons of fresh grass, or twenty-nine 
tons of hay peracre. The value is 581. per acre. 
The report states that the results to health have 
been satisfactory, and that one great source of 
disease has been removed. 


Hull.—Proposed New Bridge over the 
River Hull.—At a recent meeting of the works 
committee, a sub-committee’s report was adopted, 
recommending the carrying out of a plan by the 
board’s surveyor for a new bridge over the river 
Hull, between Sculcoates and Groves districts, 
at a probable cost of 8,7001. The surveyor was 
instructed to obtain offers for the land required 
to form the approaches, and the Parliamentary 
committee were asked to prepare the necessary 
Parliamentary notices, subject to confirmation 
by the board. 


Progress of the New Lunatic Asylum, 
Hereford —At the county sessions, the com- 
mittee of visiting justices have reported that they 
have inspected the works in company with the 
architect; and have found that they are being 
carried on by the contractor, Mr. J. Clutterbuck, 
in a most satisfactory manner. The architect 
has been instructed to prepare a plan and esti- 
mate for a gasometer ; and fifty acres of adjoining 
ground have been purchased. 


4 Church to be Built by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Westminster,—The foun- 
dation-stone of a new church has been laid at 
Hindon, Wilts, by Lady Theodora Grosvenor, 
youngest sister of the Marquis of Westminster. 
The building will cost about 4,0001., and the 
entire cost will be borne by the Dowager 
Marchioness of Westminster. Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
of London, is the architect; and Mr. Mills, of 
Shaftesbury, the builder. 


Fever in the Metropolis.— Fever has 
broken out in several of the pauper establish- 
ments in the metropolis. At the school recently 
built at Highgate, several children have died, 
owing, it is thought by the medical men, from 
overcrowding. 


_ & School of Art for Belfast.—At a pre- 
liminary meeting held in the Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast, it has been resolved to 
establish a School of Art in this town, and a 
provisional committee has been formed. A 
general meeting is to be convened. 


The South Metropolitan Tramway.— 
The new line of tramroad from Brixton Church 
to the old toll-gate at Kennington is now nearly 
completed; some few yards at either end 
require paving, and the line to be swept, and 
the metals will be ready for trafic. 


Rew Buildings at South Kensington 
Museum.—A model, showing the proposed mode 
of completing the buildings for the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, has been deposited in the library 
of the House of Commons for general inspection. 


The Fen Drainage.—Tho Drainage of the 
Middle Level district of the Fens has been 
effected satisfactorily during the winter, the 
syphons and works continuing in an efficient 
condition, 








TENDERS. 


For completing two houses at Lavender-hill, Wands- 
worth-road, for Mr. Edward I’ Anson :— 





.. £328 0 0 
Lathey Brothers .... « 323 0 0 
DRALUN...2.00ccescoee meonstvesounpenvasayeee . 307 0 0 





For new schools, Seasalter, Whitstable. Mr, J. Clarke, 
architect :— 


Cornelius 00 
Porter..... 0 0 
Harnett 00 
MADEN oc bdacsaunsecteichsnesioecseounesion 00 
PRINS FON ccsnsncscsarneccanes is 0 0 








For footbridge over London and North Western Railway, 
from Shendish Park, exclusive of ironwork, Mr. J. Clarke, 
architect :— 

Roberts ..... secvccecorcccccceees sevcccceces £495 0 0 
Bell & Sons 455 0 @ 
Dunkley, including iron girders... 511 0 O 


eee ee eeereseeseeseesraseesses 





For the completion of the works (the foundations have 
been put in by Mr. Firn) connected with the erection of 
the Church of St. Mark, Leicester, Mr. E. Christian, 
architect. Quantities furnished :— 





SE increases wee £16,750 0 0 
i 13,969 0 0 
13,278 0 0 

12,400 0 0 

12,070 7 0 

11,798 0 0 

11,750 0 0 

11,346 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to certain modifications in the speci- 
cation and the estimate. 





For alterations to 144, Edgware-road, for Mr. W. 





Kencke. Mr. W. Seckham Witherington, architect :—~ 
ERLWED «ccncocsxnctecatescsovsnsesacensesostienee 0) 00 
ERIN: cacnsssnacsonssnascevebsctdsopsnasaene . 322 0 0 





Accepted for the hospital at Skinningrove, for the Earl 
of Zetland. Mr. John Ross, architect :— 
Bosomworth £1,341 6 O 





For villa for Mr. C. Janson, Darlington, Mr, John 
Ross, architect :— 
Brick, Stone, Plaster, and Slate Work. 
RENN oncsciccnnceasectesectooms eeeseuves . £751 15 0 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 
PEDEUAD scicssensscscssescensonccasnsvensceres 360 0 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 

ODOR oiassc sasdescsncosccssceswascosterss 

Painting. 


Davison & Son ......cccccesssceee ition 2are' ® 





Accepted for two villas, Whitby, for Mr, Benjamin 
Pearson. Mr. John Ross, architect ;— 
TIE TACO evescusooncncsses eudeponasectu ces oe £2,288 10 0 





For farm buildings and cottages at Morton Carr Farm, 
for Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P. Mr. John Ross, architect :-— 


Brick, Stone, Plaster, Slate, and Joiner’s Work. 


SOHN JOHNSON. ciccccressssoacorcccasesees £522 15 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 
Thomas Johnson...........seceeseeee eos 2912 0 
Painting. 
Hornby & Roberts .......004 tocosccee 12 0 O 





For the first section of a new church at Brightridge, 
Kent, Mr, Theodore K, Green, architect :— 

















Extra Extra 
Boarding Plastering 
to.roof, to roof, 
Myers & Sons.........00 £2,194 ceovee BES. acest 85 
Sharpington & Cole... 1,877° ..... ae - 83 
ANGUS ccrssstevessevese OOS cstves SF secs - 82 
DDSOOMAD cecsessncsecceics 1,730 cores 80 cece . 90 
Dove Brothers a MART acean » 40 vox ae 
Willicombe & Oakley 
(accepted) ce. TGOS. cccsee, CB verses OF 
For Bow Presbyterian Church, Mr. Alexander Peebles; 
architect :— 
Extra for 
Stone Spire, 
Barnett .rocccorcccccccccseecesees £6,638 4... £161 
OE ES 5,483 e000. 370 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram 6,466 .,,...., 530 
ish eeeeee PrITTIriitititiiiiti itty . 289 eeosee 243 
I ovinnnssenenspnvctiannenee « 5,269 woe 489 
Patman & Fotheringham.., 5,250 .... 275 
Adameon & Sons........scec008 5,243.40. 321 
SAW) EL ....c0000 eutgenaaiestcnioes, (AMES bon scu ee 
Hill & Son ....ssseeee Ra (ee 
Miyers’& BONS ...cccococcrssecce 5,199 cess 280 
Dove Brothers..........00. disso OR” Cosise 250 
Ennor. BNSF a ccce . 443 
Hume 5,058 44... 284 
Manley & Rogers .......40. « 5,021  sesooe. 290 
Nightingale ......ccrcccccssocess 4,946 cesses 850 


For finishing hotel and pair of cottages at Aldershott. 
Mr, Henry Peak, architect :— 
Martin, Wells, & Batchelor (ac- 
cepted) crore ansshantnadkacss Onsen £539 16 0 





For stabling, &c., to Mr. Holland’s new house at Farn- 
combe, Surrey. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 
Goddard & Son (accepted) ......+ £315 0 0 





For stabling, &c., at Farncombe, Surrey, for Mr. G, J. 








Hull, Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 
Mitchell ....... £313 0 0 
MACHA. cccsscasssevasconasCandaneisessacsned - 288 0 0 
ING oocsscceccssesczssecs Se a 25110 0 
Moon & Son (accepted).......seee . 22710 0 





For building two houses and shops on Station-hill, 
Basingstoke, for Mr, H. Smith, Mz, G. B. Mussellwhite, 
architect :— ; 


Wilkes. .......0000. sosceeee hsdessustessetenseeee @ 1G 
Pelham & Tigwell ..... basesonee eseccee OO 0 0 
DDE ssessnsnskontaccsben a cise eaiieee 812 0 0 
TABLCH. noavacasessesassssced Se nee 7809 0 0 
Mussellwhite & Son (accepted) ... 76919 6 





For alterations to house, 11, Grafton-street, W. Mr. 
Henry 1'. Gordon, architect :— 
TD OREDOP <iantenscipeasacses ena eecasacpen soe £987 0 O 
Bowman (accepted) ..s.cccoseceeees 767 0 0 





For forming and. draining new roads, Bevois Town, 


Southampton, Mr. James Lemon, borough surveyor :— 
Sibsey ....... seaigevaneavnahessa Sar cenaae £308 13 11 
Bull & Sons ....... ececnceesans caghedoasan. a ee 
Cox (accepted)........ pekbecesccpeseas ee ie 





For an iron shed and an office at the New Cattle 
Market, Southampton. Mr, James Lemon, borough sur- 






vey or :-~ 
Stone & Grace ..rccccccrcsccscsssossorsee a0 O O 
BtOVENS- aseccosees eee eS wn ae 0 0 
Lankester & SOM .0..cccccccseccscessece ae 0 0 
Martin & Son . 214 0 0 
ROE casscacconcatascasguccsevcsaeieecses 208 0 0 
Bull & Sons 195 0 0 
Sibsey ... 188 12 6 
POREOO. ccssssisssssnes 185 0 0 
Crook (accepted) ..... aaakeencessonsin 18410 0 





For the new School of Art in connexion with the 


Hartley Institute, Southampton. Mr. James Lemon, 
architect :— 
DAGIOP cs sacisassseessssesteeeen eceeceese + £1,500 14 64 
Norman & Co. ...... diesansesetenes « 1,852 10 O 
Barnes.......: peaeeeee pasenonsanncoess ase 2000) 0 © 
TIOSUROR = ccisuccctsecnl AES pisvacnad kee 8 O 
WEEE -ssncesssccis asbaseesensnducens see, Lee OO 
Brinton & Bone ......... sacetessve - 1,250 0 0 
PANE) covscsecanes edesontescesoaves vunse Apaanae 2 
BERAOTE cccsvssvescnssccensossossesessene, Lynne O O 
GROBCY, cscccecescccsaccoassese weeneanoanee . 1,200 0 0 
OrOOk ..ccccccccccsccccscccscccoccoocceces 1,199 0 0 
Laver & Rowland.........00 aeseese . Jive) 0 Oo 
Bhs oO. BAG vc sosdcscstcevsscsessasass ageee OO 
Pearce .....0. eceeannesecessuccannssecass® 1,140 0 0 
SIEM cehscevasuneeonas RTE See «a tages @ 0 
Stevens ..... vatusbeperedanstccsctsseess - 19 0 0 
Martin & Son seccscccssscoveee iseves, yee 10 20 
GRADE co ceccacecsscssceass aaceneneke . 1,050 0 0 
Bull & Sons (accepted) .......00.. 1,049 0 0 
BMICH serccrcesccesecsecee siexeisiasaaeey . 1,034 0 0 





For alterations to offices, John-street, B’ackfriars, for 
St. Saviour’s Union, Messrs, Henry Jarvis & Son, archi- 


tects :-— 
Deards Pee ceecerccceceserseees eveeretceeses £298 0 0 
Marsland & Son ........008 SNe 294 0 0 
MPRRMTS vcsvocestenstconsicabevscacesancsiess 270 0 0 
BRUBIOY. cvascecsscscsscoscssscesccoseonesece . 233 0 0 





For alterations to Southwark Chapel, Long-lane, Ber- 
mondsey. Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, architects :— 







Higgs .... isdsstesenstsreeeers Oo O8 
Thompson , . 973 0 0 
TINE cosesass cecsasas 872 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co 745 0 0 
Tarrant’ ...0..sco0e 734 0 0 
POMBE AG TOGID i snccesksccecptecarcasessss 556 0 0 
SPOTAR ccavensvwersussveuvnatsuaccacesvates 536 0 0! 





For the erection of Christ Church Boys’ National 
School, Rotherhite, Surrey. Mr, James Clench, archi- 














tect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Didetone & BOM. ccccccesssesssscseceves £1,088 0 0 
OR Oy cicessessvectcctcvevacste 1,050 0 0 
PEMA ccus cs-carnahubcdenesesiahonesneaes * $87 0 0 
BECVENS ciccescvecssccsssescsccnccesesscs 975 0 0 
CGE sacavessvecncousevacnvens saabhees 953 0 0 
PRMOMER. cocciventatectostsctuseccucusieess - 980 0 0 
BAVOtb: secoccccase Suassabieiaeakccnewibues - 8300 
THR OUBANG: ccicosccsscccsesscse waa. een Oo @ 
WRURMO! cusiecsstsnccosac saneiesewaneen evece 883 0 0 
PROMET “stay sessecscesers abeecececevnes «. 88214 6 
ERM COs sosivisessirveissinasee 868 OO 
Harrison & Edwards .,.., 845 0 0 
Li) ae penaesen 840 0 0 
Stone 828 0 0 
Shirly & Horn 898 0 0 
Beevors 790 0 0 
Wright 77515 0 
Kent 775 0 0 
Ladd... 745 0 0 
Daniel 733 5 6 
Wilson..., ee vessectinss és 730 0 0 
RRB csiisiatssccataaes stints echo 699 0 O 
Hughesdon (accepted) ...... 695 0 0 
Gardner IDs concatsenes ecceesncesnes 680 0 0 
PORBB scccsevoscshosvssten’ pagesuanseut we «=6.6600 0-:«O0 





For sheds at St. Luke’s Stone Yard. Mr. H. Saxon 
Snell, architect :— 









Bridgman & Nuthall ..........00000. £128 0 0 
IMMER vosncssecteseseeaat «. 10810 0 
Babey & BOM ...cccoseccccescoceceeee leccce 206: O O 
Ebbage . 10 0 0 
Perry Brothers.......ccccccccccccsceees . 1023 0 0 

teen «©€=68 10 —~OO 





Smith (accepted). 
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For supplying and laying York pavement,’ granite 
kennelling, and other work in the footpaths of Colchester, 
for the Commissioners under the Colchester Improve- 




















ment Act. Mr. Joseph Hope, town surveyor :— 
Evereth & Th ccvetccccccccsvescecces £2,544 10 0 
Lynch 2,400 0 0 
Rutty 2,165 0 0 
Ewens 2,154 3 0 
Watts ross 2,105 9 0 
Stroud...... 2,070 10 6 
Nowell & Robson 2,050 0 0 
Knight (accepted) .....000000008 2,013 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Casting.—Will one of your readers inform me as to the best man- 
ner in which Icould take a cast of a small bust of “* Victory ?” Ithas 
a laurel wreath entwined round its brow, and amidst the masses of 
hair I find it impossible to prevent parts of the wreath and other 
projections from falling off. The material is of no consequence, 80 
Jong as it is durable and not too expensive.—B. 

Putty.—I wish one of your correspondents would give mein your 
paper a receipt for making good putty, such as will on a skylight re- 
sist rain.— OMEGA, 

H. G.—D.—W. R. & Co.—L, H.—E. 8. F.—R. W.—W. L.—H. H. 8. 
—R, R.—T. B. G.—S. & J.—J. B. H.—J. R.—B. & M.—C. H. H.—H. P. 
—W. H.—J. L.—H. T. G.—C. L.—R. G. & £on.—E. & Ron.—Mr. L,— 
H. I.—G. B. M.—C. F. H. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must b3 accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








OWNS DRAINAGE and SEWAGE 


UTILIZATION COMPANY. 
CHAIRMAN—Sir William Wiseman, Bart. K.C.B. 
ActmnG EncInkrER—Mr. Bailey Denton, Whitehall-place. 

This Company prepares plans, epecifications, &c. and reports on 
plans already prepared ; supplies the funds necesssry for the erecu- 
tion of the works, and if required, undertakes the executioa of such 
works. The Company also undertakes to purchase lands for the 
reception of sewage.—Particulars obtained of Messrs. Bailey Denton, 
Son, & North, Whiteha'l-place; or of Mr. HENRY DUDLEY 
COOPER, Secretary, No. 41, Parliament-street, S.W. 








Poyal 18mo, cloth extra, 54, with the 32 original Coloured 
Plates by Rowlandson, 
R. SYNTAX’S TOUR in SEARCH of 
the PICTURESQUE. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, prree 64. ; by post, 7d. 


OX ART TRAINING: an Address to 
Working Men. 
By JOHN G. CRACE. 
London : JOHN BUMPUS, No. 158, Oxford-street. 





THE NEW ONE SHILLING DICTIONARY. 
430 pp. 35,302 words with meanings. 18mo, cloth, price 1s, free 


ALKER and WEBSTER COMBINED 


in a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in 
which the definitions cf Webster and the accentuation of Wa)ker 
care united, and many new words introduced. With a valuable 
Appendix. 
Condensed by JOHN LONGMUIR, A.M. LL.D. &. from the 8vo. 
edition of Walker and Webster’s Dictionarr. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane Cheapside. 


YO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS,.—f eventeen years’ back “ BUILDERS” FOR SALE, 
seven of which are bound.—Inquire for particulars, X. X. X. Office 
of *‘ The Builder.” 


Now ready, 
HEAP Reissue of NESFIELD’S ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Price 1. 11s. 6d. originally published at 47. 
SPECIMENS of MEDIAVAL ARCHITEC. 
TURE from Sketches made in France and Italy. 
By W. EDEN, Nesfie'd, Architect. 
100 Plates, Folio, handsomely half-bouad, gilt e ges. : 
London : ALFRED TARRANT, 11, Serle-:treet, Lincoin’s-inn-fields ; 
and all Booksellers, 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others d a really good system, can 
have a SET of MODELS for BUILVERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “The Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders,— 
Address, E, A, 4, St. George’s-i » Regent’s Park, London, 


H{EWETSON & THEXTON send Free 


by Post an Illustrated Priced Catalogue of their CABINET 
FURNITURE, as adapted for the entire furnishing of genteel resi- 
dences. Bedroom Furniture in porcelain colours, &c.—HEWETSON 
& THEXTON, Manufacturers, 200, 203, and 204, Tottenham-court- 
road, N.B, (Nearly opposite the Chapel), London, W. 




















ARTNER WANTED.— A young Man, 


aged 33, with a small capital, is willing to go — PARTNER- 
a8 a tb h 


UPIL.—An ENGINEERING and LAND 
SURVEYOR, who also has a public appointment at Great 
Grimsb y, has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium 
required,—Addrezs, X. Y. Z. Mr. Eden’s, Bookseller, Great Grimsby. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. = 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Tnn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street. Work done by the day, hour, or job. terials 
found if required.—Address to the Secretary, 


WANTED, a competent MANAGING 

FOREMAN to SUPERINTEND an Engineer and Contrac- 
tor’s Establishment, in the country, p»sseising practical experience 
in the constructive deta'ls of fron roofs, buildings, girders, &c. also, 
smith wok. Accustomed to the managemant and control of work- 
men, and the preparation of estimates and quantities. One with a 
good knowledge of the galvanised iron trade prefere’.—Address, 
IRONWORK, Office of “The Builder,” stating references and age 
Salary 2007. per annum, 


ANTED, in a London Firm, a 


thoroughly competent BUILDER and CONTRACTOR’S 
MANAGER. A liberal salary given to a first-class man. The 
highest refe as to ter and ability required.— Address, 
— =e of Davies & Co, Advertising Agents, Finch-lane, Oorn- 


ANTED, a good WRITER and EM- 


BOSSFR in a Decorator’s Shop. A thorough good work- 
man, of steady habits, may write, giving references, to the under- 
signed, Terms liberal. No short time, and all inside work.— 
Address, the MANAGER of COOPER & O0.’8 DECORATION 
WORKS, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


\ i 7 ANTED, a Person having a knowledge 
of Architects and Builders, to SOLICIT ORDERS for Gas- 
work. It will be necessary he shou'd b3 a draughtsman. Apply by 
letter only, stating what salary required, &c. t> RB. 9. care of Messrs, 
HARRIS & MILLS, Patent Agents, 35, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 




















TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 


W ANTED, by the United Land Company, 
Timited,a thoroughly practical Man, accustomed to ROAD 
and SEWER WORK in the vicinity of London. Su:lary, 24 guineas 
per week. App'icwtions, with testi ials ref to recent 
emp'oyer, to be addressed to the Secvetary of the Company, 33, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, on or be’ore MONDAY, the 28th instant, 
endorsed “ Application for Appointment of Clerk of Works.” —By 
order, CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
March 23, 1870. 


W ANTED, a competent SURVEYOR and 

DRAUGUTSMAN. Must be able to take charge of surveys, 
and prepare plans, sections, and specifications of drainage, street 
formations, &c.—Apply, giving references and stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and salary require}, to O. B. 10, Post-office, Darlin gton. 


ANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND, 

as WORKING FOREMAN. Must be a good plumber and 

hot-water fitter, and have a thorough knowledze of jobbing business 

in general, Must be married, as ho will required to live on the 

premises, First-class references required.— Address, in own writing, 
962, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


WANTED, by a Builder and Contractor, 

an ASSISTANT JUNIOR CLERK. He must write a first- 
rate rapid hand.—Address, No. 198, Mr. Lock, Newspaper Agent, 
Gray’s-ion-road, 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, who 

thoroughly understands LAND SURVEYING.—App’y, on 

Saturday Afternoon, between Twelve and Two, to the Housekeeper, 
23, Abingdon-street, Westminster, 8. VW. 


TO PAINTERS. 


ANTED, a FOREMAN, who would take 

Piecework, and who could be well recommended.—Apply, 

stating age, previous employment, &c. to DECORATOR, Post-office, 
Upper Biker-street, N.W. 


TO ARTISTS, 
ANTED, a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN 
for STATNED GLASS,.—Adiress, WARD & HUGHES, 67, 
Frith-street, Soho-square. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS. Fifteen years’ experience. Test'- 

monials first-class Well up in church-work, quantities, measuring 

2 orien, &c. Age 44.—Address, A. Z. Z, Mrs. Everard’s, Kintbury, 
rks, 





























TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by an Artist, Interior Deco- 

rator, Designer, &c. an ENGAGEMENT to carry ont a job, 
or otherwise. Thoroughly versed with every style of ornament. 
Good references, Specimens shown,—App!y, by letter, A. Z. 3, 
Canterbury-terrace, Ball’s Pond-road, N. 


ILDERS. 


TO BU 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
thoroughly efficient and syst»matical SHOP FOREMAN or 
ASSISTANT. Would take charge of a job, or keep books, and take off 
quantities. Is a superior draught Address, 8. B. Post-office, 
Reigate, Surrey. 


WANTED, by a PLUMBER, a SITUA- 


TION. No otjection to a little painting and glaziog.—Ad- 
dress, W. C. 19, Woodfield-place, Harrow-road, London, W. 














SHIP, or take a share in an established business. g 
practical knowledge of all branches in the building trade, can pre- 
pare drawings, take ou: quantities, measure work, and prepare 
estimates for new and old work. Has been for rome years manager 
in a London Building Firm. He is also open to buy a small business 
in a good neighbourhood.—Addreas, 920, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


A N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR of 
long standing desires a PARTNER, who can introduce new 
ume ARCHITECT, 14, Caarles-street, St. James’s- 








PERSPECTIVE S, COMPETITION 


DETAIL, and WORKING DRAWINGS, LAND SURVEYING. 
and LEVELLING,—Address, C, 47, London Wall, E.C. : 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


DESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH. 


SKETCHES or otherwise, in the best style of art. Per 
spectives outlined or etched. Quantities, billing, and abstracting 
with accuracy. Terms moderate.— Address, 


MR. MYERS TAYLOR, 
17, Thavies-inn, Holborn. 


B OROUGH of SHREWSBURY.— 


WANTED, a GENERAL SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCEs, under the Improvement Act, Applications (stating 
pa — is to exceed 39 and be under 40), with testimonials, to be 
on me on or before the 3lst instant. A statement of the duties 
S — defined can be seen, and all information obtained, at 
po - > The salary willcommence at 1502. perannum. The per- 

Ore eae CREM WELE TEnLE eee ee 
, : ‘own Cler 
Town Clerk’s Office, Guildhall, Shrewsbury, March 17, 1870, 








BUILDERS, 


To 
ANTED, to APPRENTICE a LAD, 
aged 16, to Carpentering and Joinery, to a respectable firm. 
A premium will be given.—Address, A. B. C. 119, Brunswick-street, 
Hackney-road, 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


R3. 
"a 
ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
or Working Foreman of Painters and Decorators. Well 
acquainted in all details of the trade. Age 36. Good references.— 
Address, W. W. 16, Queen-street, Edgeware-road. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

an experienced SHOP or MILL FOREMAN, cr to Take 

Entire Cherge »f Job. Good reference from last employers.—Ad- 
dress, B. T. B. 64, Deacon-street, Walworth-road. 











CARPENTER, JOINER, AND PATTERN-MAKER. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as above. 


Seven years in last situation.—Address, R. M. G. care of 
Mr. Smith, 139, Lower Marsb, Lambeth, 8.5. 


TO AKCHITECTS, &c, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Neat draughtsman. 

Salary not so much an object as employment.—Address, A. G, 16, 
l yndburst-grove, Peckham, 8.E. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL FOREMAN of JOB. Good personal references 
from last employers. (Carpenter and joiner.) Age 32,—Address, 
W. T. Post-otiice, 424, Mile End-road, 














ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, or as General Out-door 
Foreman, by a first-class JOINER and SfAIRCASE HAND. Age 34. 
Good draughtsman, and well up in all kinds of machinery. No 
objection to take piece-work. Good testimonials from London 
builders.—Address, W. B. 10, Aldenham-street, Somers-town. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


of BRICKLAYERS, Working or otherwise, in Town or 
country, by a young man who thoroughly understands plans, and is 
now completing a large piece job near Rich d. Disengaved after 
the 5th of April._—Addrees, W. 8. 1, Frederick-street, Gray’s Inn-road, 


London, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT; 


as BUILDER’S GENERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of 
WORKS. Acquainted with church work. Carpenter and joiner b: 
trade. References good.—Addres:, J. P. 51, Aucland-street, Vauxh: 
Gardens, Lambeth, 8. F. 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 
a) 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK 
to above. Thoroughly understands bookkeeping, by single 
or double entry, and Office work generally. Good draughtsman, 
Ten years’ unexceptionable! references, Age 24.—Address, W. J. 
253, Marylebone-road, London. 


ANTED, by a steady, practical, energetic 

Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or 

to take Charge of a Job, as WORKING FOREMAN. Carpenter and 

jriner by trade. Age 36. Wages moderate, Good references. — 
Address, P. G. 52, Ariington-street, Camden Town, N.W. 




















TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


as CLERK. Age 21. Moderate salary.—Address, 8, 15, 
Upper Tachbrook-street, 8. W. 


ANTED, by a Steady Man, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, as SHOP or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, 

or to Take Charge of a Job. By trade a Carpemter and Joiner. 

Has a good knowledge of all branches of the trade; would not 

ohject to be working. Good references. Aged 35.—Address, E. C. 
51, Napier-street, Douglas-street, New Oross-road, 8, E. 


TO MONUMENTAL MASONS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady 

Young Man. He is used to any branch in masonry, and can 

do letter werk. A good reference if required.—Address, C. H. Stone- 
mason, High-street, Egham, Surrey. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 

JUNIOR CLERK, in a Builder’s Office, Has had two anda 
half years’ experience. Unexceptionable reference.—Address, 8. J. 
24, Eccleston-street, P:mlico, 8 W. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as PLUM- 
BER. Can do plain zincwork. Willing to fill up t'me in 
other branches if required.—Address, J. T. P. 4, Samuel-street, St. 
George’s East, E. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an ex- 
perienced Man, in SHOP FRONTS, BOXING SHUITERS, 
SASHES, FRAMES, ATAIRS, BUILDING ALTERATIONS, and 
Repairs, Can make out working drawings, and measure up work. 
Can take charge of small shop or job, Wages, 64d. per hour. Aged 50, 
Address, SMIFH, 15, Hanover-square, Kennington Park, 5. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a practical; BUILDER’S FOREMAN. Carpeuter by trade, 
Reference good.—Address, A. B, 21, Kingsland-road, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT (tem- 

porary or otherwise), by a pood and expeditious DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and SURVEYOR. First-class references, Terms m derate,— 
Address, W. R. 36, Oberstien-rosd, New Wandsworth. 


























ARCHITECTS. 


TO 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an experi- 
enced CLERK of WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above. 
Carpenter by trade, Aged 47. Good testimonials and references,— 
Address, 994, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 

a SITUATION as FOREMAN of CARPENTERS (has filled 
a similar situation before), or constant employment in «a Jobbing 
Shop, or Carpenter and Agent on a Geutlemsu’s Estate. —Address, 
A. Z.171, Church-road, Battersea, 8.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 19, a 

SITUATION as JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Four years’ expe- 

rience. Good references.—Address, JAS. WILDER, 53, Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square, W. ‘ 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who will 

very shortly be disengaged a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare 
working, ce‘ail, or competition drawiugs, and all other work con- 
nected with the above professions, Age 26. Salary moderate.— 
——— PERSPECTIV#, Smith’s, News Agents, 148, Mare-street, 
Hackney. 


ANTED, Second-hand SCAFFOLDING, 

about 8 dozen good Poles, and 12 dozen Boards.—Apply to 

Mr. J. R. MANNING, Estate Office, Loughborough Park Village, 
Camberwell, S.E. 


TO BUILDERS, &. | 
ANTED, by the advertiser, 2 SITUA- 
TION as CLERK. Well upin prime cost and the general 
duties. of a Builder’s office. Good references, Aged 22.—Address, 
B. M. Messrs. Stidolph & Bellamy, Frant-road, Tunbridge-wells. 


ANTED, PAVING, Foot or Carriage- 

way, Kerb Setting, or Granite Dressing, to TAKE by the 

PIECE, by a first-class practical Man, of twenty-five years’ expe- 

rience under Dock, Railways, Metropolitan Boards, and Government 

Eogineers. One trial. — Address, JAMES CRUTCHLEY, No. 7, 
James-place, North-street, Poplar. 

















TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thoroughly practical and experienced GENERAL FORE- 

MAN, the entire charge of a large job, in Town orcoun ry. Is tuo- 

roughly up to his duties in ail brauches. First-class references and 
testimonials.—Address, No. 712, Office of “ The Build «r.” 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
and practical Man (just finished a large Goverument jobJ, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or Charge of a Job, 
Carpenter and Joiner. Agei42, Well up in se tiog out work, = 
paring working and detail drawings. First-class references and testi- 
monials.—Address, SUPRA, Netley-common, Hound, near fouth- 
ampton. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
MANAGER, in a Builder’s or Contractor's Office, by one 
who has had fifteen years’ experience in prime-cost accounts, mea- 


suring up, and estimating, &c,—Address, 823, Office of ‘“ The 
Builder.” 
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TO BUILDERS AND OTBERS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 38, a 
SITUATION as TIMEKEEFPER, STOREKEEPER, or in any 

capacity where trust is required. Unexceptionable references can be 

given.—Address, C. C. 17, Cecil-street, Mile-end-road. 





TO STONEWARE POTIERY PROPRIETORS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
Young Man, aged 32. Thoroughly understands a)l kinds of 
glezes and the mixing of clay. Seven years with last employer 
Good references,—Address, 762, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
REQUIBED, a TEMPORARY ENGAGE- 
MENT, by a good GENERAL ASSISTANT. Well up in 
design, quantities, and the usual requirements of an {Office. High 
testimonials from eminent architects, Salary, Two Guineas and a 
Half.— Address, C. D. Mr. Jones’s News-office, 58, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 

MAN is DISENGAGED. Competition and working drawings, 

details, and perspective —First-class references.—Address, E. R. J. 
5, Bt, Paul’s-road, Cam ien-square, N.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by a practical CLERK of 
WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT or SITUATION as GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Competent to prepare plans, working aud detail draw- 
ings, measure up work, take out quantities, and estimate.—Address, 
W. D. 8, Ebenezer-place, North Ead, Fulham, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND O1HERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable young Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT in a small establishment to assist the 

principal in the MANAGEMENT and Office duties, and would make 

nee puma usefal,—Address, W. H. 45, Upper Kennington- 
ane, 8. EF. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 27, 
married, a SITUATION in a BUILDER'S or CONTRACTOR'S 
Office, Is a fair draughtsman, quick at accounts, thoroughly 
acquainted with all the duties «f the office, and has a practical know- 
ledge of the trade. Satisfactory ref . Salary derate.— 
Address, KE. H. care of Mr. Small, Euston-place, Holloway-roa1, 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a 

thoroughly good PLUMBER. Would fill up time at 

— or glazing if required.—Address, M. D. 5, Golden-lane, 
‘oan. 

















TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, who has a 
good knowledge of the Building Trade (specially the Car- 

pentering branch and Bricku aking), a SITUATION as CLERK, or 

otherwise,— Address, W. Y. 3, New Bridge-street, Leicester. 


ANTED, an APPRENTICE, as an 

ARCHITECTURAL FCULPTOR.—Apply to Mr. JAQUET, 

Marcle snd Stcne Art Works, Stenford-street, Vauxhall-bridge-road, 
and 24, Vinceut-square, 8.W. 


TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, — PAINTERS, AND 


BUILDEKS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION in a respectable 


firm as FOREMAN, where trust and confidence are required, 
or to Manage a Business, Has had great «xperien‘e in the principal 
firms in London, Birmingham, and the country, Competent to 
estimate and take out quantities to any extent.—Address, Mr. T, 
SIMPEON, £en. Decorator, &c, St. Martin’s, Stamford, 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 17, a 

SITUATION, as IMPROVER. Has had between two and 
three years’ experience, Good refereuces.—Address, F. M, Brewery 
House, Petersfield, Hants, ; 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as 

BUILDER’S CLERK, by a Young Man, aged 20, the son of 

a builder, having a practical knowledge of the building trade, and a 

good dravghtrman. Salary derat Good fe can be 
given.—Address, D. G. Post-office, threwsbury. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


or otherwise, by one, a Joiner by trade, who has been used to 
the management of men, having had the sole charge of a 10w of 
eighteen houses; has also had several year.’ experierce in the 
cabinet trade aud house agency. Good refe:ences,—A ddress, T. 
GILLOCH, 28, 8. John’s-road, Deptford, 


Ay ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


CLERK in the Office of a Builder and Contractor. Is well 
acquainted with office duties generally, ir cluding prime cost. Aged 
24. Good references.—Address, W. L, care of Mr. Kllender, 22, Fair- 
bank-street, East-road, Hoxton. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, who is a 
thoroughly good Plumber, a JOB or SITUATION, as 
THUREE-BRANCH HAND. Can do gastitting or plain zinework, if 
required, A good reference can be given.—Addre:s, PLUMBER, 102, 
Be:mondsey Ne w-road, Southwark. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 
GAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN or THREE- 
BRANCH HAND. Is a thorough practical plumber, Can do gas 
and pliin ziue work. Would be glad to take a job, labour only. 
Tcwn or country.—Addrees, A. Y. Z. 9, Kent-rtreet, Haggereton. 























N_ expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN and 

DESIGNER desires an OFFICE ENGAGEMENT, or to pre- 

pare competition, contract, or perspective drawings at home. The 

Advertiser is also experienced in land surveying and levelling.— 
Address, SIGMA, A. H. Baily & Co. 3, Royal Exchange-buildings. 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, having just 

completed his Articles wishes to enter the office of an Archi- 
tect and Surveycr as IMPROVER. Good draughtsman. Nominal 
salary only required.— Address, 866, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


GENTLEMAN, of practical knowledge 

of the general Building Trade, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 

MANAGER to some large firm, or over some Jarge estate. Twenty- 

= experience, Aged 42.—Address, Y. M. Office of “ The 
uilder.” 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR wishes 

to obtain a SITUATION as MANAGING CLERK. Competent 

te take the entire contro!. Architecture, design, epecifications. de- 

taile, superintendence, land surv: ying and levelling, and quantities. 
In London.— Address, 937, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 














TO ARCHITECTS. 
GOOD GENERAL DRAUGHTSMAN, 
well up in Gothic design and detail, requires an ENGAGE- 
MENT as ASSISTANT. Age 27. Good references,—Addvess, RB. F. 
136, Clou’esley-road, Barnsbury, N. 


TO SURVEYORS. 


A N experienced practical Man desires an 

ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise Quick and correct 
in quantities and dilapidations. No objection to the country.— 
Addre:s, R. Post-office, 10, Fulham-road, Brompton, 








TO QUANTITY SURVEYORS, &c. 


AX ASSISTANT requires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT in a Quantity Surveyor’s Office.—Address 
ALPHA, care of Mrs, Davis, Housekeeper, 15, Bcedford-row, W.C. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


A SITUATION WANTED, in town or 

country, by a respectab'e industrious Man, as a thorough 
good practical PLUMBER, GASFITTER, SASH or LEAD LIGHT 
GLAZIER in all the branches. Is a ;ood painter and plain oak 
cae alla T. U. 3, Winchester Buildings, Homer-row, Mary- 
ebone, W. 


BUILDER’S CLERK, who has just left 

a firm of CONTRACTORS, is desirous of meeting with an 
ENGAGEMENT. He is an experienced estimator, measurer, and 
accountant, and fairdraughteman. He is also practical'y acquainted 
with the several trades, hiving had many years’ experience in 
builders’ offives. Is of middle age,—Address, SURVEYOR, 11, Duke- 
street, Portland-p'ae. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 4 
SITUATION as ASSISTANT is 
WANTED by the Advertiser, from Lady-day, in the above 

line. He has a fair knowledge of surveying aud design, and can get 
vp architecturs] and other drawings with neatness and accuracy. 
Superior references as to ability, &c,—Address, F. SEWARD, Hend- 
ford, Yeovil, Somerset. 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


A PPRENTICESHIP desired by a Youth 

of 17, Applicants must be thorough tradesmen, with unex- 
cepticnab'e references.—Address, stating terms, G. B. at Hathaway’s, 
Royal Exchange. 














TO ARCHITECTS. 


A GENTLEMAN, aged 35, an experienced 


derigner, draughtsman, an‘ colouris*, desires an ENGAGE- 
MENT, w.th a view to ultimate Partnership. A moderate salary 


TEPHENS’S STAINS for WOOD. 
A SUBSTITUTE for PAINT, and at HALF 


the COST. 

Mr, STEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make public the 
following extract from a letter addressed to him by the Rev. R. H, 
CHICHESTER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“ The effect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 
such entire satisfaction, that the parishioners have requested me to 
— — times the quantity now paid for, in {order to finish the 
Ps , 

H. STEPHENS, Chemist, 171, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
AMILTON & 0 Oo. 
Nos. 9 &10, GREEK STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Sole Manufacturers o' 
0. A, WATKINS’S PATENT WIRE-BOUND ROUND AND OVAL 


PAINTING BRUSHES. 
Distemper Brushes, Sash Tools, Stippling Brushes, Gilders’ and 
Grainers’ Tools. 
These goods are made of the best materials and workmauship, and 
have obtained a high reputation —-> chief decorators in the 
kingdom. Varnish and Colour Man urers, Oilmen, Merchants, 


&c, are supplied on the lowest terms, 
Price-lists forwarded on application. 


K ENTS PAINTING BRUSHES 


are Manufactured solely by 
G BKENT & CO. 


At No. 11, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 

and have been celebrated for their Superior . 

Quality for the last ninety-two years, and 

may always be depended upon as the best, 

that can be made, 


= 
PAPER MACHE ORNAMENTS, 


Flowers, Mouldings, Ventilators, &c, 


PAPIER MACHE FIGURES, 


Brackets, Bas-Reliefs, &c. 


PAPIER MACHE CORNICES, 
himney-Pieces, Picture-Frames 


» &e. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PAPIER MACHE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


Successors to BIFLEFELD & CO. 
21, WELLINGTON STREET, S{RAND, W.C 


LFELD PARQUET FLOORING €0M- 
PANY.—This Flooring is guaranteed to stand against that of 

avy other makers in the world. Nine Prize Medals have been awarded. 
Oak Piain Pattern, 841. per square foot ; E:aborate Designs, from 1s, to 


2+. 6d. per square foot, 
ph ond Depot : 13, BERNERS-STREET, OX FORD-STREET, W. 


A RROWSMITH’S PARQUET FLOORS, 
“SOLID ” (not Veneered) “* PATENTED.” 
The Best factured, 


e manu 
SHOW ROOMS, 80, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Their “ Speciality” consists in being Solid a Thick, grooved 
an 
























ngued together, 
and keyed at back, for 
which Prize Medals 








ne. 

) References to works 
av» as executed during the 

eV last sixteen years fox 

f the eminent archi- 


. H tects, Messrs. W. Burn, 

Z If D. Brandon, Banks & 

» P. C. Hard- 

. j wick, A. Salvin, Syd- 

N ; @ ney Smirke, G. G. 


y Scott, T. H, Wyatt, 
and others, 








oply expected.—Addres:, B, M. care of Mr, Jennivgs, Stat ’ 
North-end, Croydon, 8. 


TO ARCHIIECTS, 


A SUPERIOR DRAUGHTSMAN, and 
efficient Architectural Assistant, is DISENGAGED. Is a 
good perspective draughtsman, designer, and colourist, experienced 
in competition work, and the various duties of the ; rofession. Towa 
or country —Address, ARCHITE.-T, 53, Stanley-street, Eccleston- 
squire, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 














TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


(TL MEK EE PER— WANTED, by the 


Advertiser, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above, or as STORE- 


GOOD general ASSISTANT desires an 
ENGAGEMENT in either of the above offices. A neat 
draugbtsm n. and quick and correct at fiugres. Terms moderate,— 


KEEPER. Good reference. Town or country.—Address, A. M. D. | Address, R, P. 15, Bu:ton-cre:cent, Tavistock-squire, W C. 


billivgton’s, No. 3, Ebury-square, Pimlico, 8.W. | 








[HE very best TEMPORARY ASSIST. A CLERK of WORKS requires a REEN” 


ANCE RENDERED to Architects, Civil Engineers, &. Per- 
tpectives, etchiug, working drawiugs, surveys, designs, &c,—Addrese, 
$22, Office ¢f ** The Builder.” 


above capacity. Excellent testimonials. —Address, No, 932, Otic. of 
“* The Builder.” 





r[IMBER and MAHOGANY TRADE.— 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as TRAVELLER or Yard 
Belesmap. ‘horough knowledge of above, First-class references.— 


Address 8. C. Deacon’s News-rooms, Leadenhall-street, London, E,C, | 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE. — Designs, 


Competition, Artistic, and Working Drawings PRECAKED, 
Land snd Town Surveys mace, and Estates laid out ; also plans, spe- 
Sean ma and quantities for builders, by C, & L. 57, Gracechurch- 
8 Je 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 


is HE Advertiser, who is a first-class 
_ prem Bp nny a ar and DESIGNER, and very 
quick, res . —_ . F.B. 
70, Oturd-road, Barnsbury, N. + en eae ae 


IMBER TRADE. — WANTED, by a 
igbly respectable Young Man, a RE-ENGAGE 

SALESMAN, YARD FOREMAN, or ‘as TRAVELLER ogy 
LECTOR, Salary no object. Three } ears in a Loudon yard.—Addiess, 
XIGA, 9, William-street, Kenningtun Park-10ad, S.E. F 


TO CONTRACIORS AND BUILDERS. 


[HE Advertiser, aged 24, requires a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as CLEKK and CaSHIEK. Eight years with 

bane 1 ee ers, No objection to go abroad.—Address, 599, Office ot 
uilder. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


E NGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 
thoroughly competent DRAUGHTSMAN and PEsSPECTIVE 
CULOURIST. References and specimens. Aged 27.—Address, W. 
2, Garden-street, Inlipgton, E.C. Terms 35s, 





| 


| SIR W. A. ROSE & CO. 


WHITE LEAD, WHITE ZINC, 

iC OLOUR, VARNISH, AND PAINT 
MANUFACTURERS, 

| OIL REFINERS, PITCH, TAR, AND COTTON 

| WASTE MERCHANTS. 

PATENT RAILWAY AND ANTIFRICTION GREASE MAKER3, 


66, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Thermo-Plastic Putty, for Roofs of 
Railway Stations, Greenh uses, &c, 


OTICE to BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 


and OTHERS.—Paint superseded by G. COX’S celebrated 
ARMANDER, for Outside Colouring, warranted to stand upwa)ds of 
two years, at about one-fourth the cost of paint. Specimen to be 
seen at the Freuch Ambassador's, Albert Gate, and others, upon 
application to G. COX, 71, Keppel-street, Chel.ea, Londen, 8.W. 
Plastering and colouring Contractor. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS. White Lead (WARKANTED GENUINE) 29s. pe: 
cwt, Linseed Oil, 2s. 8d. per Gallon. Boiled Oil, 38, per Gallon, 
Turpentine, 2s. 6d. per Gallon, 
Oak Varnish, 7s per Gallon, 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 98, per Gallon. 
For cash at EDWARD PRICE’S Colour and Varnish Warehouses 
193, Ebury-street, and 45, Coleshill-street, Pimlico, 8.W,. 
Every Article for the Trade at the lowest prices, 














PRIZE MEDAL, EXHIBITION of 1862, 
AWARDED for EXCELLENCE of MANUFACTURE 


and BEAUTY of DESIGN. 
HE ARCHiTECTURAL POTTERY 


COMPANY, POOLE, DORSET, and 84, ST. MARTIN’S 
LANE, LONULON, Manufacturers of MOSAIC, ENCAUSTIC, 
and TESSELATED TILE PAVEMENTS, including Vitreous Blue, 
White, and Green Tesserz, for Churches, Halls, Comervatories, &c. ; 
White Glazed Tiles, plain, and with patterns for Baths, Dairies, 
&c. ; coloured, Ned, and bossed do. ; White and Coloured 
Glazed Bricks; Metalline Paving Tiles, 6 inch, 9 inch, 12 inch; 
Black, Red, and Buff Paving Bricks, [2 inches thick; Blac k Facing 
and Black Arch Bricks; Black Grooved Stable do.; Fire Bricks, 
Ridges, &c. Sheets of patterns of tile paving, with prices, and esti- 
mates, on application. 
N.B—REMOVED from 36, Parliament-street, to 84, St. Martin’s- 
lane, Lovdon, W.C, 


POBILAND STONE STEAM SAW 
B MILLS, ISLE of PORTLAND. CHARLES HOLLAND & 00. 
pe PORTLAND STONE from the Saw delivered to Ship 
at Po or Railway.—For prices, apply to OHARLES HOLLAND 
& CO. Isle of Portland, Dorset. 


O BUILDERS.— FOR SALE, about 

5,900 feet of inch dry ENGLISH QUARTER OAK BOARDS, 

of excellent quality —Apply to RICHAKD SHELTON, Timb:2r and 
Slate Merchant, Wolverhampton. 


HANCOCK’S 
NDIA-RUBBER GAS TUBING, for 


PORTABLE LAMPS, FOUNDRIES, WORKSHOPS, &c. 

HORSE-SINGEING APPARATUS, with GAS BURNSRS, NIPPLE- 
PIECE, and FLEXIBLE TUBING complete. 

Improved INDIA-RUBBER DOOR-STOPS. 

WATERPROOF CART and WAGON COVERS (made any size to 


order). 
HORSE-LOIN COVERS (Waterproof), with straps complete. 
BELTING for SAW-MILLS, Thrashing Machinery, &c, 


FLANGE TUBING, for excluding DRAUGHT « » 
and DUST, and preventing the Slamming of 
GLASS DOORS, : 
SESTION. 
JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, 


VULCANIZED INDIA-RUBBER WORKS, 
GOSWELL MEWS, & 266, G@OSWELL-BOAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Diustrated Price Lists on application. 


HE ROYAL PORCELAIN BATH. 


Designed by his late Royal Highness the Piince Consort 
Gold Isis Medal Society of Arts, Great Exhibition, and Int:raa tional 
Exhibition Medals. 
Bath Fittings, Hot-water Apparatus, Porcelain Sinks, 
Plug Basins avd Water Closets, @ Bricks. 
Wall and Floor Tiles, &c, Estimates given. 




















J. FINGE, PATENTSE, 11, ADAM STREET, ADELPHE. 


il esta cae SAA ata aie bei mee! 


























